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NE of the greateſt Advantages. an 


1 * «# 


23 Author can gain from the World, ix 
to ſpread an univerſal Prejudice in 
þ FTavour of his Work before it appearc. 


The. Mind ſo prepoſſeſ d. will ſtruggle hard to _ 
_ reconcile the Performance to the firſt Impreſſions _ 
either berauſe it does not care to have the Ex- 
pectation balk'd, or for fear the Fudgment 
Gould be call'd in queſtion, for raſhly giving in- 
zo the Common Vogue, without a due Examina- 
tion. An Author, home ver, on both theſe Con- 

' ſiderations, ſtands fair for gaining many ſtrenuous 
cates, if bis Piece is not altogether. unworthy. 
Under theſe happy Circumſtances the Co n= 
 SCiovs Lovers firſt appear'd ; and we were 
taught to expect, that Vertue, long baniſh'd the: 

Scenes, was once more to make a flouriſbiug 
Figure. on the Stage, adorn'd with all the gay 
Simplicity of ſprightly Innocence. Thus ſhe was 

to have the Force of Precept and Example too 
75 aud thus at once ſhe was to inſtruct and pleaſe.; 
Ns Az: è wa cs 
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eat no ſmall Delight to thoſe who retain 4 
Regard for Vertue, to find the general Inclina« 
tion of the Town was to applaud ſo glorious an 
© Undertaking. Even ſurly Devots were ref A 
to brighten up their Countenances, and appear in 
the Theatre, to give Encouragement to ſuch a 
wiſh'd-for Reformation. What a noble Oppor- © 
 Tunity was here for the Poet (had he been equal 
to the Task) to have convinced the Hypocriticaa! 
Tribe, that Vertue was not confined to a ſantth. 
fied Face, a ſtiff Air, or a formal OEconomy of | 
Dreſs ; but that ſhe could ſhine in the Splendor 
of a fine Gentleman, without ſuffering the leaſt 
Stain on her innate Purity! and then appear 
brighteſt, when ſhe ſeem'd to lie under the 2 
eſt 1 empiations How beautiful muſt the Beha- 
viour of that Perſon be, whoſe Wit, good Senſe, 
and Vertue could aſſiſt and adorn each other ! 
This was what the Town expefted from the 
Conscious Lovers; and with this View, 
they entertain d the favourable Prejudice. But 


_ bow fallen from their Hopes' are they, to find the 
2h Fine Gentleman, thus greatly deſign'd to recom- 


mend, particularly, ſome extraordinary Vertues, re- 
mar kably infamous for the contrary Vices ! So en- 
tire was the Dependence of the Audience on the 
Intention of the Poet, that they gave him the 

Plaudite, without taking Time to ſift the ſeveral 

Charafers, and examine whether they fully an- 
ſwwver'd their Expectations, or not. 8 

I declare myſelf one of thoſe who went advan-. 
tageouſly prepared to join in the Applauſe ; but 


When I heard Terence abuſed in a man wh 
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"Vo The PRE FACE ( 
H Characters murder d; and ſuch as were dle ; 
ſig ud Patterns of Vertue, recommending Vice ) 
their. Actions; when I found Dramatic Rules 
infringed; the Unity of Characters broken ; Per- 
ſons introduced, of monſtrous Shape and Birth, 
and of no Uſe towards the grand Action; the 
| Likeneſs to Human Nature deſtroy d, without 
any View, that I could diſcern, either of In- | 
ſtructing or Pleaſing : In ſhort, when inſtead _ —_ 

of a Comedy juſt in its Rules, and nobly in- 9 

ftruftive in its Morals; diverting with chaſt 

Wit, free from Obſcenity and Profaneneſs ;_ 

when, I ſay, I heard the Contrary of all this, * 

fred with a juſt Indignation at ſuch a flagrant 

we, I could not 3 44 exclaiming with Ju- 

. impunè ergo recitaverit ille togatas? _ 
——Stulta eſt clementia cùm tot ubique. " 
Vatibus occurras, perituræ parcere chartx, i 

The moſt partial Eys cannot wink at ſuch Ab- 3 

ſurdities as theſe ; from one eſpecially who has 

publiſhed thoſe admirable Eſſays. juſily admired 

by all the World, for tracing Human Nature 

 Thro' all the various Shapes and Turns of Vice 

and Folly, and for laying down- ſuch Rules as 

may ſerve to regulate the Conduct of Life in 

every Degree and Station. There we find the 

true Repreſentation of Nature, deſcribed with 

ſolid Senſe, chaſt Wit, and ſprightly, diverting 

Humour. From ſuch an Author, the World had 

good Reaſon to expect the like Entertainment. 

Tie much to be fear'd, the ſuperficial Fudges 

among bath Sexes, lured- by the plauſible Ap- 

* : Fs nj OW. N pearance 
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7. SAR i of be Perſons of the Drama aol . 
rn pave many good Precept, in their Mouths, 1b 

bt their Pratfice contradifts 'em all). will Impli-" \ 

3 citely follow their Examples : Beſi 405 many Well 
q meaning People, upon the bare Credit of 15. 3 4 1 
| Author,” will conclude he could not err ſo grafly Wl 
as to run counter to thoſe Rules, ſo beautifully 

1 diſplayd in the foremention'd Eſſays. Thus 

N great Numbers are liable to be ſeduced by this- 

3 ftreacherout Comedy; the Gentlemen to be undu- 


tiful to their Parents, falſe to their Friends, &c. 
the Ladies 10 deſpiſe their Mothers, to be a- 
bufroe in their Language, and (what is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence) by being like Indiana, fond-- 
ly crednlous, and by truſting rafhly to a fair 
Face and ſmooth Promiſes (depending on their 
own Conſcious Innocence, and the Mens Con- 
{cious Honour) . are like to lofe their Vertue, 
and all that Reputation which a made. Lady 
ought to prize above ber Life. 

Here, then, is the Snake in the Graf: who, 
by lurking under ſuch a ſpecious Character, 
may lily give the fatal Sting, the mortal 5 
to Vertue and Honour. The Maſque of Goodneſs 


ir the ſecureſt Cheat to play the D. I in, while 


the alluring. Form renders the black Deſign un- 


fff pefted. 


1 have endeavourd, in a chearful Dialogue, 
to detect the foul Hypocriſy and deſtroy the 
Venom of this deadly Snake 67 J have not quite 


deprived him of 173 Sting, I 55 at leaſt lad 
him from his Concealment into Sight and Obſer- 
vation, ana leave him to be cured by. an abler 


THE 


Scourge. 
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DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Sir DICKY. MAR PEO T 


AND. 


" JACK FREEMAN: 


— — 


n Dick r. 7 5 
yy 7 worthy Friend Fack Freeman come tg 
El Town | This is Matter of Joy, indeed, to 
all your Acquaintance, but more eſpecially 
to your humble Servant. s 
Jack. Sir Dicky— = 

Dick. Nay, my Friend, that's ungenerous ! l — Now 
i am a Knight, that s true.; and every body knows * m 4 
Knight, and I can't help But prithee don t up- 
braid me. 

Jack. Dear Dick, then, your. friendly Salute i is moſt 
Felcome, becauſe I know your, Heart dictates to your 
Tong! ue. Aer GY this Opinion; I __ 
| * An Sg to a Speech A b Six "HA S— at 4 
General Meeting of 1 the Ms 7 the F:ſh-Pool Bubble. 0 
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theiſts blaſpheme, Free-thinkers are a numerous and 


a thriving Tribe; Profaneneſs and Immorality were 
never more flouriſning, nor the Parſons more lazy 


and indolent+— | NUR 
Jack. Hold, hold, Dick; I know you bear the Cler- 
gy no very good Liking ; and as for the Progreſs of 
Vice, twas not what I meant by my Enquiry : How- 
ever, if that is the Caſe, why don't you take up your 
Rod again, and laſh the Nation into a Senſe of their 
Impieties. I think you have not appear d very con- 
ſiderable 4 great while; and the World may rea- 
ſonably expect, from that publick Spirit you have ſo 
much boaſted of, that you'll never ceaſe to promote 
the Reformation of Mankind. l 

Dick. To convince you then that I have always had 
that laudable Deſign at Heart, I ſhall ſhew you a 
Piece worthy my three Years Labour and Induftry. 
Now, Sir, I can ſay with Sir Richard Blackmore, I 
have reſcued the Muſes out of the Hands of Raviſhers, 
to reſtore them to their fweet and chaſt Manſions, and to 
engage em in an Employment ſuitable to their Dignity. 

Jack. However, lay aſide your Self-Commendation 
for the preſent, (for you have already gone as far, at 


leaſt, as Modeſty can allow) and let. me plainly un- 


derſtand what this mighty Performance is. 

Dick. I confeſs, a Man ſhould not run too great 
a Length in his own Praiſe ; but ſure my Friend will 
allow me to rejoice at the Service I have done my 
Country: "Tis that Reflexion inſpires my Raptures ; 
and if Horace may be indulged in his Self- Satisfaction 
and Sufficiency to cry out, my 

| Exegi monumentum are perennius, &c. 
I think I have an equal Pretence at leaſt to exclaim 
with him, BO | 
— #17; 


| The CzxnsSor Cenſuret. 
n P x 7 1438 * 
tell you that I'm overjoy'd at meeting you. But, 
Ceremony apart, how goes the World? — = 
Dick. Why, much after the old Rate, I think: Fools 
talk Politicks, and rail themſelves into a Priſon; A- 


As for your livor edax, I deſpiſe it, I defy it; and 
am now got beyond the Reach of Criticiſm and 
Malice. **VVVVV | 
| Jack, Prithee, Dick, don't be ſo extravagant ; be- 
1 ſides, thou haſt all the Joy to thyſelf; "tis impoſſible 
| I ſhould aſſiſt in the Triumph, till Im acquainted 
with thy Victory. Truce with thy rapturous Ex- 
clamations for a while, and tell me what thou haſt 
done that thus tranſports thee. 
Dick. O Freeman! the true Spirit of Comedy was 
never touch'd ſo happily before, by either Ancient 
or Modern! The beſt are dull, flat, and infipid to 
mine! Mine has the utile dulci in Perfection The 
| Characters ſo admirably deſign'd, ſo nobly inftru- 
i Give; ſuch Symmetry and Exactneſs in the Fea- 
14 tures and Lineaments; ſo regularly proportion'd, 


Nature ; In ſhort, Sir, you'll find the Titian 
Stroke in every Part. Let the malicious World 
purſue their ſplenetick Humour, and deny me the 

. * Credit due to my other Writings ; I don't care if I 
am ingenuous for once, and conteſs, whatever Touch 
met with Applauſe, ow'd its Succeſs to foreign Aſ- 
[ ſiſtance ; yet this, this finiſh'd Piece is all my own, 


5 n +66: 00s . 
. nes e 0 


y —the legitimate Offfpring of this happy Brain. For 
| i this, I freely ſtrip myſelf of all my borrow'd Laurels, 
! and expect Apollo ſhould take the Crown from his 
} own Head, and adorn my Temples with it. 
'v Jack. I acknowledge, Dick, you have been a little 
if roughly treated in your Time: But ſince you have 
been ingenuousin your Confeſſion, prithee be as free in 
1 your Anſwer to the following Queſtion: In the mean 
| while, this little Digreſſion will give you Time to cool, 
and recover your Sedateneſs, that you may be the 
} * better enabled to give me an Account of the ap- 


plauded Work with which you are ſo enamour d. 
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45 "The CEN So x Cenſud. 
=. as you really the Author of thoſe Remarks on 
” - a Declaration, publiſh'd. ſome few Years ſince? 
Dick. I could wiſh, my Friend, you had not revived * 
my Shame and Confuſion on that Score; tho I de- (7 
clare ſincerely to you, I did it with an Intention differ- | 
ent from what was imputed to me. Believe me, I 
_ had no more Deſign to diſperſe and recommend the 
1 Thing, than I had to blaſt my own Praiſe. And, 
1 indeed, I was not ſenſible of my Error, till a Non- 
_— juring Parſon ſtopt me in the Street ſoon after the 
|; Publiestion, and whiſper d me—— Mr. Short-Face, 
I congratulate you on your Converſion! What News 
from Avignon? I don't doubt but you'll diſcharge 
the Poſt of S -y of 8 te to the general 
Satisfaction. — Immediately a ſnarling Cynick, leſs 
credulous, fell foul on me for the Want of Grammar 
= in my Remarks, and many other Faults, which I don't 
. care to hear of, much leſs to enumerate. However, 
J was not fo much ſhock'd at that, as at the Parſon's 
Addreſs, which had like to have ſpoil'd my Pre- 
_—_—_— | 2 f 1 
© Fack, To tell you the Truth, Dick, T believe you | 
loft a great deal of Reputation by that Jobb; and 
1 many, who before had cry'd you up for a Man of 
= Wit and Judgment, were obliged to retract, to pre- 
_ JJ Keputdtions. NIE HH = 
Dick. Well, dear Freeman, don't be too unkind in 
the Remembrance of paſt Faults, for which I have 
undergane a ſorrowful Penance. I confeſs I was too 
forward, and left off my Leading-Strings too ſoon ; 
but now, Sir, I have leargt to go alone, and I queſ- 
tion not but this Play of mine will convince you of 
the Truth of it. | | 1 
Jack. I muſt own, you have rais'd my Curioſity; 


0 but prithee, when am I to fee it? | 

= Dick. IJ have a Copy in my Pocket; and becauſe 1 

Ri | know you have Judgment, temper'd with Candour and 
—_ Good-Narure, I ſhall be pleas'd to have you peruſe it; 


that 


that if vou mould TOY an por nas 1 which 
the beft Writers are apt to oyerlook, you may ad- 


vertiſe me, and preyent the Critick's little Malice. 


But firſt Siye me Leave to inform you of my 
Deſign. 


Jack. Ay now, Dick, you ſeem to be comin to 
your Temper, and the Buſineſs ; and I ſhall liſten 
attentively to you. 


Dick. Come on then. — My Plot, you aut WD 


is that of Terence'”s 8 Andria. 


Jack. How, Sir! Can a Man of your boaſted Ca- 
pacities ſtoop ſo lo as to build on another's Founda- 


tion, and not make uſe of your own Invention? 


Dick. Patience, Patience, my Friend! Why, I have 


ſo turn'd the. Characters, that Terence. himſelf, was 


he now living, Pl be bold to ſay, would nat lay any 
Claim to em. 


"Tis true, I borrow great Part of his 
firſt Act; but then, the Beauty of my Tranſlation 


(upon which I highly value myſelf) ſo far exceeds 


the Original, that every body will be ſenſible I've 


done the old Roman an Honour, in beſtowing ſo ae 


a Dreſs on his naked Thoughts. 

Jack. Have a care, Dick; they have pleas'd for a 
great many Generations, even to Admiration; and 
none of the Judicious have dar d to undertake the 
New- modelling of em. They ſhine ſo bright in ſuch 
an unaffected Nobleneſs and {Rect of Dreſs, that 
all People have thought it an Injury either to add or 


diminiſh. I'll venture to ſay, * tis a hazardous Un- 
dertaking! a 


Dick. The greater then will be my Reputation, 1 


1 do it ſucceſsfully : And in that Particular my Confi - 


dence anticipates the Praiſes of my Country, and 


cries, Bravely attempted, and nobly executed. 


: Jack. Well, Dick, I muſt ſuſpend my Judgment 
till I read your Play, and chen 


You know my 
frank Diſpoſition ſo well, that you have no Reaſon 
to doubt bur I'll ſpeak my ſimple Thoughts, 


I 


Dick, 
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: Dick. Tha Knowledge makes me exult in this 
Manner, being well aſſured of 8 Approbation. 
dvantage over the 


You are ſenſible I have one great 
Heathen, in having the Chriftian Pattern to finiſh the 


Character of my fine Gentleman! *Tis there I tri- 


umph ! there I quite eclipſe old Terence / 


Jack. Prithee, Dick, learn fome Decency and Mo- 
deration in thy Tranſports; and don't inſult that 
excellent Author on an Advantage which is owing to 


your good Fortune, not a Superiority of Genius over 
him. | 88 


Dick. I don't deſign ſo much to trample on Terence, 


as to rejoice at my own Felicity, in having been the 


glorious Inſtrument of reconciling theſe two ſeeming 


Contradictions, Chriſtianity and Gallantry. 8 
Jack. 1 muſt confeſs, Dick, 'tis an Undertaking 

well worthy the ableſt Pen: For as the two Charac- 

ters are the moſt ſublime, it requires the utmoſt Skill 


to blend em ſo handſomely together, that neither 


the Chriſtian may loſe ought of the Strictneſs of his 
Principles, by the additional Gayety of the fine Gen- 
tleman; nor the latter abate of his facetious, chearful 
Humour, by the reſtraining Severity of the Chriſtian, 


And then again, as they are the moſt exalted Repre- 


ſentations in Life, and defcribe the utmoſt Degree of 
Perfection Human Nature can arrive at; what an 
Exactneſs of Thought and Contrivance, what an 
harmonious Delicacy of Style is requiſite to form 


this ſprightly, folid, gay, religious, Chriſtian Gentle- 


man:? | 


Dick, Truly, Freeman, T was well aware of all this 


Difficulty, and therefore have ſpent three whole 
Years in Touching and Retouching, to finiſh all my 
Characters, but this principal one eſpecially, after 

Ariſtotle's Model; which inſtructs us, either in Poetry 
or in Painting, to deſcribe Men, not as they really 
are, but as they ought to be. Thus, to make my fine 


Beauties 


Gentleman complete, I have collected all the ſcatter d 


„ "The Cx ENSOR Cf 7 
Bae appertaining to either. Chara ebe ON PM =” 
their Deformities or Faults; and thus array d, N 1 
finiſn' d Hero ſhines. 3 
Jack. But give me leave to take notice, chan our _ 2 
great Criticks have thought it faulty to make a good „ 
Character wholly perfect; leſt it ſnould give ae 1 
tho not a juſt one, to impious People to arrai 
j]juſtice of Heaven, for laying ſuch exquiſite Pe beben 
under any Difficulties or Misfortunes: Beſides, it 
would deſtroy its Likeneſs to Human Nature, which 
is by no means able to arrive at that conſummate 
| Height. 
We Dick. 1 confeſs there 3 is ſome 'Truth in that Obſer- 
vation: However, it may ſerve as a Pattern for Man- 
kind; and they will readily be brought, from the 
nt Amiableneſs of Vertue, to think it their Duty, as 
ſ well as Glory, to come as near that Example as may 
1 be. Truly, Im afraid, if I have tranſgreſs d any 
Dramatick Rule, tis that: But then, I have this to 
urge in my Defence ; tranſported by a true Reli- 
10us Zeal, I could not bear to think my F avourite | 

Character ſhould have one Blot. . 

Jack. But pray, Sir, what may be the Title 4 this 
finiſh'd Piece? 

Dick. Why, Tl tell you; I have been this W 
month in fixing it. Ar firſt I came to a ſort of a 
Reſolution to call it The Fine Gentleman. 

Jack. Very well; a Noble Title indeed! and how 
came you to alter it? 

Dick. I conſider d that would be too plain: For 
tho few can arrive at the Character, yet moſt People A 
know what is meant by it; and you muſt underſtand, 2 
we deep Writers hold this a conſtant Maxim and a 4 
Rule to walk by, Ars eſt celare artem. Tis too vulgar _ 
to let every body know one's Meaning : Beſides, N 
twould prevent the agreeable Surprize of being let | 1 
into it by Degrees. Add to this, the Obſcurity of the 9 
Title carries a ſort of a Secret with it, which leaſes 3 
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Ipecially thoſe of the Feminine Gender. * 


ack, Yet after all, Dick, this appears but trifling, 


of a Secret of that which you deſign all the World 
ſhall underſtand. ' Tho deep, yet clear, is a very 
fine Rule. But, to be free with you, you ſeem to 
mifunderſtand that admirable Inſtruction of Ars eſt 


celare artem : It does not mean you ſhould be dark, r 


znigmatical ; bur that you ſhould coficeal your Fiction 
fo well, that it may paſs for Nature; that you ſhould 
work up your Piece with ſuch a Stretch of Imagina- 
tion, ſuch a 6 for of Fancy (which depend on the 
Sublimity of your Genius) that it may bear a ſecond 
and a third View, and fo on, and ſtill diſcover freſh 


Beauties: — That's the Glory of hiding Art with 


Dick. Alas! Sir, were we to follow thoſe Rules 
altogether, how many of us Moderns, do you think, 
would bear reading? No, no; our Buſineſs is to per- 
plex the Argument, and then many of our Readers 
will imagine there may be ſomething in our Works, 
becauſe they don't know what to make of em. Be- 
ſides, Party Spleen, Prejudice and III-Nature, with 
many other neceſſary Qualifications, have an admira- 
ble Influence over the Minds of our Readers, and 


ſerve. us in very good ſtead, when a ſound Judgment 
and ready Wit are wanting. Thanks to my Stars, 


I'm not unprovided. 0 1 © 

Jack. Why, Dick, have you loft all Grace? and 
can you glory in thoſe Vices which are the Stain and 
Scandal of a Rational Being? If you deſign to recom- 


the curious Got of | moſt part of my Audience, e. be: 


mend your Play by theſe Methods, I ſhall not think 


it worth my while to read it. Ki 
Dick.” No; what I have now urged, may ſerve as 


a ſufficient Apology for many other of my genuine 
Writings ; but my Play is entirely free from the leaſt 


Taint. Tho' I can aſſure you, if I thought the World 


would 
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would forger to apply the Character of my fine Gen- 
tleman, which I am ſo fond of, I would take the 
Pains to write a long Preface to prove him an exem- 4 
plary Whig. | = 
= Jack. bes Dick, lay aid thy peeviſh Nocons 
olf Party-Diffin&ions; thou haſt not had extraordi- 
© nary Succeſs that Way; witneſs thy Remarks be- 
fore-mention'd. I know thou haſt a rancorous Diſ- 

|} poſition; which thou wouldft fain have conſtrued as a 

% devoted Zeal. But let me adviſe thee to leave off, 

i and not perſiſt in furniſhing wrangling Fools in Cof- 
| Ffee-Houſes with, Matter of Diſpute and Squabble. 
Au Thinking Men deſpiſe thy nen Methods 

do ſet them at Variance, and are humbly content to 
be ſociable and good- natur d, in ſpight of thy Endea- 
vours to the contrary. But all this while you have 
forgot to inform me what the Real Title of this no- 
table Dramatick Performance is. 

Dick. In a word then, I call it the Conſcious "Re | 

Jack. The Conſcious Lovers? I proteſt I'm at a loſs 
to gueſs what can be meant by it. 

Dick. Ha! ha! ha! There's the Joke and the Se- 
cret I told you of before. Why, Sir, tis ſo delicate- 
ly abftruſe, that no Man in England could have con- 
ceal'd the Deſign better. 

Jack. But ſince you rely in ſome meaſure on my 
Judgment, prithee explain your Meaning. 

Dick. You are to underſtand, then, theſe two ** 
vers are 15 e enamour d, that with all their 
good hey dare not truſt each other with the 
Secret. 

Jack. Why ſo, pray? Is it Hove the Dignity of 
their Senſe, or is it criminal to be in Love? 

Dick. No, no; you are wide of the Mark: They 
are too well-bred to confeſs it. . 

Jack. Is it a Sign of Good Breeding, then, to hide 
the generous Paſſion of an honeſt Heart: 2 


8 „ Dick. 
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Dick. Not fo, neither; but being ſo refin'd in their 
Manners, they ſcorn to tread in the Steps of others, 
and be ſo blunt as to ſpeak their Thoughts: Ev'ry 
*Prentice can do as much. | 
Jack. And, truly, I don't ſee what the beſt-bred 
Gentleman in the Univerſe can do more; but expreſs 
himſelf in better Terms. 95 
Dick. O fie, 2 Ereeman, I'm aſham'd: of you ! 
What? a fine Gentleman tell a Lady he's in Love 
with her; to call all her modeſt,” conſcious Bluſhes into 
her Cheeks, and put her into extreme Diſorder and 
Confuſion ? | 
Jack. Really, Dick, I don't apprehend any great 
Violence done to her Modeſty ; nor an Occaſion for 
any Confuſion, but a very agreeable one, upon hear- 
ing an Offer of Love made from the Perſon ſhe moſt 
admires. © | | 
Dick. Tis true, ſhe approves the Love; but the 
Manner — the Manner, Sir; — there's the Nicety- 
Jack. I profeſs, I cannot but approve the Manner 
that has been in Uſe in all polite == and Nations ; 
and that is, an ingenuous Declaration in the Terms 
of Decency and Reſpe&, making proper Allowances. 
tor the coy Reſtraints which Cuſtom has impos'd on 
the Fair Sex. | | 
Dick. No, Sir, that won't do, My Model is more 
delicate than that comes to: Inſtead of ſqueezing 
their Words thro' the Organs of conimon Senſe, 
I make my Lovers converſe by Intuition. | 
Jack. A very abſtracted Notion ! but how is it 
poſſible to underſtand one another at that rate ? 
Dick. Their Souls have a perfect good Under- 
ſtanding all the while, and are (as I call it) conſcious ; 
tho neither of the Lovers can expreſs the Aſſurance 
of a reciprocal Paſſion. Their Souls feaſt luxuriouſly 
upon Sublime Ideas (a Banquet too refin'd for com- 
mon Senſe) ſo that the poor Lady is ſtrangely per- 
plex'd to know what my fine Gentleman intends ; = 
| . es 
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together. — There 


all my Labour, and its Perfection. 
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| he's too much-of a Gentleman to tell her : Nor is ſhe 


ever like,to know it from his Mouth. 
Jack, How then ? how will they ever be able to 

come together ? „ f 
Dick. Pho! that's a Queſtion indeed. Now ob- 


ſerve—In the Fifth Act I make the two old Fathers 


(who by that time become conſcious. too) thruſt em 
s Fancy ! — there's Imagination 


There's Genius for you !-— Ah ! Freeman, twould 


do your Heart Good to hear, what pretty, ſoft Con- 
trivances, what ready Turns of Thought ſhe has to 


draw him, if poſſible, into a Confeſſion of Love; and 


to obſerve how artfully he turns em all off, without 


clearing up the Doubts of her Mind. I profeſs, "tis 
incomparably fine ! 25 


Jack. And ſo——ſhe, as it were, courts him to 4 


.Confeſion; which he induftriouſly avoids, tho' he has 


a mutual Paſſion for Her? and waits till the two old 
Fellows tack em together, without ſatisfying the La- 
dy from his own Lips, that he really loves her? Me- 
thinks, that's not altogether ſo complaiſant to the 
Lady, nor ſo kind to himſelf, as one might reaſona- 
bly expect from a Man in his Circumftances : For. 
the mutual Pleaſure of declaring an honourable Paſ- 


ſion, is not the Leaſt Delight in Love. 


Dick. That's true; but you may ſuppoſe my fine 
Gentleman has very good Reaſons for not coming to 
an Eclairciſſement ſo readily as ſhe would have had 
him; which you'll be convinced of, when you read 
the Play 3 
Jack. Till then, I ſhall ſuſpend my farther Judg- 
ment on the Caſe. 1 

Dick. Let me inform you of one dexterous Maſter- 
peice of Cunning, to ſecure myſelf againſt the under 
Claſs of Criticks, who muſt be appeas d, or my Play 
might run the Riſque of being 4 in ſpight of 


. ä Jack. 
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Jack. That, 1 confeſs, ſeems to be a very material 


Conſideration, and worth guarding againſt: For the 
Great Vulgar and the Small make up, for ought I 
know, nine Parts in ten of your Audience. But the 
Method to ſilence em? 5 | 


* 


Dick. You muſt know, I have got a clever Prologue, 


wrote by a Cunning Shaver, which frightens em out of 
their Wits (and in fmooth Language too) by telling 
'em, that as I've been ſo bold as to correct the Vi- 
ciouſneſs of the Stage, and preſent a Play perfectly 
clean, and free from all Obſcenity, I challenge an 
| Applauſe from all thoſe who have any Regard for 
Vertue and their own Reputations. | | 
Jack. That, perhaps, may have ſome preſent In- 
fluence; tho” tis ten to one but they grumble in 
their Gizzards, and depart diflatisfy'd for Want of a 
luſcious Refreſhment. 1 
Dick. Nay, I've a Salvo fog that too; for to ſecure 
a Plaudite at laſt, I have a bawdy Epilogue. 
Jack. How, how, Dick? a bawdy Epilogue to a 
vertuous Play! . AO n 
Dick. Ay, marry Sir, and an admirable Contrivance 
too! And to give it the heightening Got, I bring out 


my very fine Lady to laugh at my very fine Gentle- 
man, for not making better Uſe of his Opportuni- 


ties, Tc. | =? 
Jack. This appears to me to be turning your Play 
into Ridicule, and only ſetting up Vertue for the 
Mobb to throw Stones at. E | | 
Dick. Lou are to take Notice, Sir, Iadiana means 

no more than to deſcribe the Behaviour of a modern 


* 


ſine Gentleman in ſuch a Caſe. ä 
Jack. That will not excuſe her, Dick. For if, as 
Horace ſays, a Satyr, who comes ſtaring from the 
Woods, muſt not be allow'd to be obſcene and im- 
78 1 how monſtrouſſy vile is it, to ſuffer a 
ne Lady to talk at that rate, or to give the moſt 
diſtant Hint of any thing that bears a Relation to 
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4 Immodeſty! What do you think the Judicious and 
the Grave will ſay to this? | 
Dick. Pho! I have an Anſwer ready for them: 
'The Epilogue is not Part of. my Play. 
ack. But tis Part of the Entertainment, Dick ; 
and being the laft, 1s the moſt likely to leave the 
deepeſt Impreſſion. Tis true, tis altogether Modern, 
and therefore not treated of by the Ancients; but as 
tis generally the moſt witty Part of the whole Per- 

formance, it will be the moſt prevalent. Y 
Dick. But I've yet another Trick, which I'm ſure 
cant fail: That ſame Cunning Shaver, you muſt know, 
who wrote my Prologue, has furniſh'd me with an 
Epilogue too; which I deſign to print, and omitt the 
"Sawdy one. VW 72 
Jack. And do you expect thus to get clear of the 
Imputation, after you have entertain'd' the whole 
Town with it for a Fortnight, or more ? gl 
Dick. Never fear; — If I am preſs'd hard upon 
that Head, tis but abuſing my Arraigner, beſpatter- 
ing him with a little Billingſgate, and ſetting him in the 
Claſs of Small Criticłs Or ſuppoſe I confidently give 
the Town the Lye, and declare there was no {ach 
Thing? Or, if that won't do, I'll ſwear I was Sick, 
and knew nothing of the Matter, and throw the 
Crime upon the Licentiouſneſs of the Players: The 
D— 1s in't, if I want an Aſſurance to go thro' 
with either of theſe Methods to ſcreen myſelf. 
Jack. Well, Dick, thou art an Original, I confeſs! 
— hut the Play. wi 
Dick. Here tis; and when you have perus'd it, I 
mall expect to ſee you again. 1 
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ESE LL met again, my Friend! I ſuppoſe 
you have read my Play; and now an- 
{wer me, Havel not good Reaſon for 
my Triumph? TY. 

Jack. Before 1 anſwer that Queſtion, let me ob- 


firſt Scene. —— IR 1 
Dick. Why, ay; — Give me leave in a Paſſage 


you obſerve in my Preface J value myſelf upon.) 
Says old Simo == Quas credis eſſe has, non ſunt vere 
nuptiæ — Now for my Sir John This Wedding of 
my Son's will never be at all. There's a Phraſe for 
ou ! — will never be at all ! There's the true Spi- 
Tit of the Engliſh Language !—— Is it not fine? 
Jack. *Tis an odd Phraſe. | 
Dick. Alas! Sir, all the Beauties of my Play con- 
an fiſt in Oddneſſes (if I may ſo call em.) — Once more 
1 for Illuſtration— Thus Simo deſcribes the Temper 
of his Son, * * | 7 
Sic vita erat; facilè omnes perferre ac pati, 
Cum quibus erat cumque una, iis ſeſe dedere, 
Eorum ol ſequi ſtudiis, advorſus nemini, 
Nunquam praponens ſe illis. 
Now, Sir, obſerve; Sir John ſays, his Carriage * 


eaſy to all with whom he converſes, that he is never aſſu- 


that rough Sincerity which a Man is not call d to, and cer- 
tainly diſobliges moſt of his Acquaintance. 

Jack. Prithee, what doſt mean by a rough Sincerity? 

I take that Word to ſignify Uprightneſs or Integrity; 

to which, methinks, your rugged Epithet conveys a 


very 


ſerve, you have made very free with Terence in your, 


two to ſet forth the Beauty of my Tranſlation (whic 


-— 


ming, never preferrs himfelf to others, nor ever is guilty of 


very ſtrange Idea. 
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And, pray, what do you mean 
by a Call to that rough Sincerity ? | 

Dick. "Tis an Image drawn from a gifted Brother 
of the Humming Fraternity. + Of Ones 

Jack. You might as well then have ſaid,” he was 

not poſleſs'd by the Spirit of Contradiction, which I 
take to be the more proper Tranſlation of advorſus 
nemini. You ſeem to be aiming, indeed, to deſcribe 
that blunt, unſeaſonable Freedom, which always gives 
Diſguſt; but I can't think your Manner of Expreſ- 
ſion clear. 3 

Dick. T beg you, Mr. Freeman, take particular No- 
tice of this fine Deſcriprion of Glycery's Behaviour, 


when Pamphilus catches her in his Arms to prevent 


her deftroying herſelf. | 
Tum illa, ut conſuetum facile amorem cerneres, 
Rejecit ſe in eum, flens, quam familiariter. 
I think my Tranſlation here inimitable, when Indiana 
recovers from a Swoon in Bevil's Arms.—W/th the 
moſt familiar, tho modeſt Geſture, ſhe hangs in Safety 
over his Shoulders weeping ; but wept as in the Arms of 
one before whom ſhe could give herſelf a Looſe, were ſhe not 
under Obſervation. | „ 
Jack. That hanging in Safety over the Shoulders, blub- 


bering, had been a proper Deſcription of a Butcher 


holding his half-drown'd Doxy faſt by the Legs, 
to diſgorge as ſne hung down his Back: Tho I 


can't lay that ſame familiar Geſture raiſes my No- 


tion of the kay Behaviour of a nice, well-bred 
Lady. ut, pray, what Looſe is that ſhe 


could give herſelf, were ſhe not under Obſervation ? 1 


don't fee what farther Familiarity ſhe could ſhew 
within the Bounds of Decency ; and perhaps ſome of 
our nice Enghſh Ladies would have thought this too 
much, after ſhe had recover'd her Senſes. 

Dick. I ſee you are prejudiced in favour of Te- 
rence ; ſo tis to no purpoſe to inſiſt longer on the 
Beauty of my Tranſlation. Let can't forbear think- 


ng 
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ing the Deſcription of the Lady's Appearance admi- 
rably good. Forma bond & woltu adeo modeſto, ades 


wenuſto, ut nihil ſupra Now, Sir, attend! Her un- 


common Air, her noble Modeſty, the Dignity of her Perſon, 8 1 


&c. There's a lofty Sound for you | wy 

Jack. Vox, & praterea nihil, Dick, in my Opinion. 
I own, I think the agreeable Air much better ex-' 
preſs d in Terence. And truly Pm of Opinion, Mala 
mens, malus animus, as indifferently tranſlated by I ſee 
it in the Raſcal's Looks. Bur (as Sir Jon fays in 


his following Words) we have dwelt on theſe things too 


ane... 1 | 
Dick. Well, ſince I find you are not to be con- 


vinced, I ſhall expect my Applauſe from the Town. 


But don't you think I have made an admirable Ex- 
change of Terence's Funeral for the Maſquerade ? Tho 
= Fingers did itch to tranſlate that celebrated Paſ- 
age. 258 | | 
Nack T think it was better let alone, for the Rea- 
ſon you mention in your Preface; for J am one of 
that Opinion, that you've already made too free with 
Terence. But I think Pamphiluss Behaviour much 
more excuſable than Bevit's, and a leſs Cauſe of Jea- 
loufy to the Father. He only ran in to fave a Lady 
from doing herſelf a Miſchief in her Diſtraction; 


whereas Bevil was leading his Lady in an Indian Mantle, 


when he diſcover'd himſelf to his Father (p. 3.) The 
firſt Lady's Diſorder proceeded from her Concern for 
the Deceaſed ; the ſecond's from Bevil's apprehend- 
ed Danger ; which could not well be conſtrued other- 


wiſe, than an open Declaration of Affection; or, at 


leaſt, an Evidence of a very familiar Acquaintance. 
Dick. As to Bevil's attending on her at the Maſque- 
rade, there can be no Proof of an Intimacy in that; 


for, you know, great Liberties are allow'd in that 


Place between Sexes. | 
Jack. Yes; ſo great, that I wonder you would 

venture to bring your modeſt Lady there. wy je 
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after what you have told us (Spec. Numb, 8.) concerning 
Whiſpers, Squeezes, Nods, Embraces, &c. and that the 
whole Defign of that libidinous Aſſembly ſeems to terminate 
en Aſſugnations and Intrigues for the Advancement of 
Dick. Sure you would not have her afraid of 
truſting herſelf with Mr. Beil? 
Jack. Indeed, I don't expect it of her: If ſhe could 
committ herſelf to the Hands of a Stranger, and af- 
ter undertaking a long Voyage with him, conſent to 
be maintain'd with the utmoſt Extravagance in the 
Condition of a Woman of Quality (p. 27.) without exa- 
n Deſigns he had upon gͥer. 
Dick. Was it not Charity in Bevil to reſcue a ſuf- 
fering Innocent, to relieve her in her Diſtreſs, and 
ſupport her till he could get Knowledge of her Pa- 
rents? | „ 
Jack. Do you call it Charity, to ſend at once 250 7. 
for a Sett of Dreſſing Plate, and to maintain her in 
ev ry Point ſuitable to that Dignity ?. (p..28.) Be- 
ſides, does not Jabella ſufficiently alarm her, and tell 
her, Bevil has Deſigns upon her Honour? that all 
this laviſh Bounty is but a Plot? that tis impoſſible to 
Thought he ſhould ever think of marrying A. hand- 
omeBeggar? Cc. Nay, Indiana herſelf lays upon the 
eceipt of that Money Now here's another Piece 
of Skill for you, which I own 1 camot comprehend. | _ 
Dick. O!] but Bevil is a Man of Honour, a Man 
of Vertue, and very remarkable for his filial Piety ; 
and therefore ſhe might ſafely truſt to his Manage- 
ment.” -- 9 „ aw CTY 
Jack. So ſhe ſays, indeed; and believes 
him a Man of undoubted Truth, and gives a ſpecial 
Reaſon fort that what he has ſpoke, has not been by 


* 
5 


An Organ that is given to Lying No; his Eyes have told 


her that he was hers. (p. 2 9) —— Admirably Romantick.! 
ha! ha! ha!——And fo, Dick, as you obſerv'd be- 
fore, ſhe reads all the Thoughts of his Heart by 

| e Intuition, 
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Intuition, tho' he'll not declare one Word with 


his Lips. Well, tis a credulous, loving Tit! 


and if the Ladies would all conſent to be courted- 


chat Way, twould ſave the Hing Organ a prodigious 
Expence of Impertinence. Bur, methinks, if 


ſhe was ſo well ſatisfied of his honourable Love, ſhe 


had no need (as ſhe tells us p. 32.) of laying ſuch fair 


 Occafions in his Way, that it ſhall be impoſſible for him to 
avoid an Explanation. PET” KC 


Dick. This, you muſt know, is a Compliance with 
the ſcrupulons Temper of her Aunt. —— Tho", tis 
true, ſhe ſays, theſe Doubts are inſupportable ——= 
but that, you are to underſtand, was put in for the 
ſake of the next Sentence —— But ſee ! he comes, and 
clears them all —= What an amazing Influence have 
his Conſcious Looks! Tis as if ſhe had ſaid, The 
Sun-ſhine of Truth flaſhes from his Eyes, and diſſipates all 
my foggy Fears. JFF 

Jack. The Beauty of that Thought, Dick, is ſome- 
what ſtale: I have often heard it ſung in rueful 
Ditty, at the Corner of a Street. But notwithſtand- 
ing this Flouriſh, her Doubts ſtill remain, and the 
ſame Reſolution to try him: And are ever like to 
remain; for as ſoon as he finds himſelf hard preſs'd, 
he runs off abruptly. JR 


Dick. That Was to avoid bringing thin S to an 
Extremity, and falling out; — I had beſt be gone, 


ſays he, while we are Friends. 
Jack. What! was our fine, well-bred Gentleman 


in danger of loſing his Temper, and quarrelling with 


the Lady? | 

Dick. No, not a down-right Quarrel; only a pet- 
ty Squabble, perhaps. The Falling-out of Lovers, 
you know, is the Renewing of Love; and he be- 
ing a Gentleman of an extraordinary Education, 
might think- it very gallant to give her a Proof of 


his Paſſion that Way. But belides the uncommon 
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 Gallantry of that Method of Courtſhip, he could a- 


void, by ſuch means, an open Declaration. 

Jack. I can't help thinking it has a nearer Re- 
ſemblance to Catterwauling than Gallantry: But, I 
believe, he's the only fine Gentleman who ever re- 
fuſed to eaſe an importuning Lady of her Perplexi- 
ties, when the Method of doing it, would give him 
an Opportunity of declaring the Bent of his own 
Aﬀections. —— The poor Nymph, it ſeems, is fo 
diffarisfy'd, that ſhe begins to think he ig wholly 
diſintereſted, and has neither good or bad Deſigns up- 
on her. much queſtion, whether our Engliſh 
Ladies can reliſh the Decency of that Expreſ- 
fion. —— But tis a ſign this accompliſh'd Lady 


(as you call her) knows very little of the World, to 


imagine all this could be done without ſome View. 
Dick. O! but ſhe tells you, he has the mere Plea- 
ſure of doing it. 8 1 


Jack. T defy the Kingdom to produce ond Inſtance, 


within the Memory of Man, where a private Gentleman 
has maintain'd a Lady at the extravagant Expence of 


Quality, for the mere Pleaſure (forſooth) of doing it. 


But, methinks, this Pleaſure ſhould ariſe from ſome 


ſolid Foundation. We are inſtructed to believe, 
this prudent, pious, conſiderate Gentleman did it 
with a Charitable Intention. If ſo, tis the greateſt 
Abuſe of Charity he could be guilty of, to laviſh as 
much upon One, as might ſapport, perhaps, Fifty in- 
digent Souls. —— Well; but J1ſabella, to wipe off 


Indiana 's Suſpicion of Bevil's Indifference, aſſures her, 


ſhe has no Reaſon to. fear it; upon which the modeſt 
Lady brightens her Countenance, and ſays, Toz 
pleaſe me when you tell me ſo. She knew very 
well what her Aunt was driving at, that Bevil court- 
ed her for a Miſtreſs only, and ſo may well be ſup- 
2 ready to conſent to that, if ſne could riſe no 


igher. 
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Dick. O! but you do her Injuſtice; ſhe tells you 
in the ſame Speech, that ſhe knows he will purſue his 
Wikhhes with Honour. | FR E E 1 LaP's = 


Jack. The Damſel had admirable Skill in Phy- 
ſiognomy, to read that in his Looks. Ask the firſt 
vertuous Lady you meet with, Dick, whether ſhe 
would conſent to be maintain d at this rate by the 
firſt pretty Fellow who offers; and whether ſhe 
could be content with a Suppoſition only, that he 
meant honourable Love, when he would not conde- 
ſcend to make the leaſt Advance towards it; whe- 
ther his whole Behaviour might not, from Nature 
and Cuſtom, be conſtrued as a fly, artful Attack up- 
on her Honour. ))) ˙ lp nn 
Dick, You are {till harping upon her truſting her- 
ſelf with a Stranger. 7 uld you have had her in 
her Extremities refuſe his Afiftance? ,  , 
Jack. No; but I would have adviſed you to have 
conſulted Decency a little better, than to bring her 
under thoſe Extremities. Terence underſtood better 
things. Pamphilus became acquainted with Glycery by 
degrees; and was conjur'd by Chryſis on her Death- 
Bed, in the ſtrongeſt, moſt preſſing Terms, to guard 
her Innocence and Honour from Falules. Pamphilus 
makes a ſolemn Promiſe to perform it: So that 
Glycery is not to be call'd in queſtion. for a fond 
unreaſonable Credulity ; nor does Pamphilus give her 
any Cauſe to ſuſpe& a treacherous Dealing. | 
Dick. Why, the Truth of it is, if I had not been 
ſcared a little, I ſhould have made more free with 
Terence, and— A 
Jack. I don't approve of that neither. Methinks, 
*tis neceſſary a Poet ſhould have a Genius of his 
own. Invention is. abſolutely neceſſary to Poetry; 
without which, a Poet is but a Plagiary. Horace ſeems 
to. have but a very ſcurvy Opinion * you Imitators 
at beſt. O imitatores, ſervum pecus, Oc. But give 
me leave to obſerve, Dick, this excellent Pattern of 
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Vertue, with all her Gentleneſs of big man gr grows 


at laſt (p. 80.) moſt eon profan | 
Comfort en ſhe, muſt be to expoſtulate: in 9 


aud ſbrieking to demand of Fate, Mv. whywas 1 born to. 


ſuch Variety of Sorrows ? It needs no Comment 3 
'tis plain ſhe's to find Comfort in her Madneſs, by 
taxing Heaven with Injuſtice. _ | 
Dick. Pho! — but this is to be when ſhe is 
mad; and Madneſs, you know, is an Excuſe for. all 
Extravagance. | 
Jack. But why mult this good. Lady's Afflictions 
drive her to Madneſs > The Spec tator ſays (N. 163.) 
The. Mind that hath am Caſt towards Devotion, 
naturally flies to it in its, Affictian. . This good. 
Lady then, it ſeems, is to run countar to Nature, 
for the ſake of being profane. 


Dick. I ſee you make no Allowance. for Poetical 
Flights. 


Jack. If by Poetical Flights you mean ſuch unna- 


| tural, abominable Starts, as ſerve to diſgrace and 


ſpoil the Beauty and Harmony of your Character, I 
confeſs, I can by no means allow them, Elegant Ex- 
preſſions, which Horace calls Operum Colures, properly 
adapted, are noble Qrnaments, and ſerve to heighten 
the Beauty of your Charmer, and make her appear 
more lovely than naturally ſhe is. Tis thus you 
give us a lively Repreſentation of the beſt Nature; 
wrought up to the nobleſt Pitch: And thus you an- 
ſwer both Ends of Comedy, to inftru& and pleaſe. 
Dick. Conſider that Expreſſion. as the Effec of 


prehenſion of the 
Miſery ſhe thought herſelf then allng under, way 
excuſe her. | 
Jack. By no means, Dick; 3 there was a glorious 
Occaſion for her to ſhew a pious Reſignation, as the 
Spectator adviſes on ſuch-like Occaſions: Beſides, 


the Dignity of the Character muſt be kept up; and 


* ow 3 as well haye made her Obſcene, "I 
. ane; 


—— 
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fane; Abſurdities both! Bur, after all, tis 


rer d Creature, and eaſily ſatisfy” d, being 


— 9 


ured Bevil is not indifferent. The Conſcious Innocem is 
reſolved to reject her Aunt's Advice, and depend 
altogether on Bevil's Conſcious Honour, as ſhe is 


22 to call it: Tho', I think, the had as much 


eaſon to ſuſpect that, as his Conſcious Love. — Well, 
Iſabella, it ſeems, was Conſcious too 


Dick. Nay, Sir, Fm ſure you can have — * 
object to her Conduct, when ſhe took ſo much Pains 


to guard Indiana's Innocence. 


Jack. Ay, and tis well to be wiſh'd ſhe had dhe 
as much Care to guard her own. She ſeems to un- 


derſtand Mankind pretty well, and tells Indiana 


(p.29.) that Mens Modeſty ſerves their Wickedneſs, as 
Hypocriſy gains the Reſpect due to Piety: That there are 
among the Deſtroyers of Women the Gentle, the Generous, 
the Mild, &c. who, when they have gain 4 their Deſigns, 
rum 10 the Contrary of thoſe Characters: Serpents, "who 


lie in wait for Doves. _ Won't you be on your Guard 


againſt thoſe *vho would betray you? Take it from me, 
fair and natural Dealing is to invite Injuries ; tis 
Bleating to eſcape Wolves, who would devour yo] Such 
3s the World (now comes the Conſcious Afide) and 
ſuch ( (/i ſuce the Behaviour of one Man to myſelf ) have 1 
believ'd all the reſt of the Sex. Would not a 
Man be induced to think, (after reckoning up the 
Wolves, the Deſtroyers of Women, &c. with all this bit- 
ter Invective againſt them) that Iſabella was Conſcious 
with a Vengeance ? To add to this Suſpicion 
too, ſhe obſerves, when Indiana goes to receive Be- 


vil's Viſit=—Oh ! to be ſure, keep up your Form; dont 


fee him in a Bedchamber : —— Then apart ſhe cries — 
This is pure Prudence, when ſhe is liable, where-ever he 
meets her, to be convey A where-e'er he pleaſes. Tru- 
| ly, in my Opinion, ſhe ſeems to > be n Cont» 
ſeious of the Practice. 


- Nick, 
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Dick. O fie! Mr. Freeman, you are too cenforious. 
Does ſhe not tell you afterwards, ſhe is, againſt her 
Will, what they call an Old Maid? 3 


. g * 


Jack. Why ay, Dick, ſhe referrs it to the Phraſe 


of the Times; ſhe is what they call an Old Maid, 
—— which great Part of the World often knows. to 
be an Old W —— But, it ſeems, tis ſore againſt her 
Will that ſhe is under theſe unfortunate Circum- 
ſtances. Poor Creature! I fear the Want 
ſtale Convenient, a Husband (as Ladies 
of her Faculty are. pleaſed to call it) might lay ſome 
ſmall Reſtraint upon her, and hinder her from in- 
dulging her Paſſions as often as her Inclination 
ſerv'd.= If it was really no worſe, than that 
her Lover left her, why did ſhe ſpeak it aſide 
from Indiana? She might have made a very good 
Uſe of that Experience, to have convinced her Niew 
of the Treachery of Mankind. But ſhe is not afraid 


 Bevil ſhould leave her, when ſhe talks of his H/icked 


Hopes; but her Concern is, that he will, by artful 


Inſinuations, gain her Affections, and afterwards 


debauch her; and then reflects aſide with 
Bitterneſs on her own Caſe. And this, I think, 
is all that's remarkable in her Character; unleſs it 
be her Recantation of theſe groundleſs Fears (as 
ſhe calls em, p. 82.) without any manner of Con- 


viction from Bevil that they were ſo, and without 


hearing any more of him; and ſo begs. Indiana's 
Pardon for her hard Suſpicions, without knowing 
whether they are juf, nt. 

Dick. Well, I find you are not over and above 
complaiſant to the Ladies; ſo, to divert your Seve- 


_ rity a little, pray give me your of ge of Tom ; 


I think I may join Phils with him, fince their Cha- 


racters have ſo near a Relation to each other.. 
There $ ſomething new and entertaining for you! 
Are not they a Brace of clever Creature? 


1 9 nm nnn * 
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Jak. New, I confeſs, they are! and very parties 
lar. But give me leave firft to obſerve, that no Per- 
ſons or Characters are to be admitted, but what are 
neceſſary to carry on the grand Deſign. Now I 
don't fee how they contribute towards that, in any 
other Capacity than as common Servants ; and yet 
they have more Buſineſs and Difcourſe together, than 
any two Perſons beſides. But, to wave that Confide- 
ration, what's the Deſign of theſe two Characters? 
Dick. Ah! Freeman, now I ſee you are ſhort- 
. and don't diſcern how fimely I expoſe the 
Coquets of either Sex in them. 1 
Jack. What! are the Gentlemen and Ladies to 
be corrected by their Footmen and Abigail??? 
Dick. No; but when they ſee how odious and 
contemptible any Behaviour appears in Perſons of 
their Rank, they'll take Care to amend it in them- 
© Jack. I don't readily come into that Way of Rea- 
Toning : For what is ridiculous in the lower Claſs 
of Mankind, may not be ſo, bur, on the contrary, 
very becoming in the higher. What is Aﬀecation 
ol aukward Mimickry in one, may be a graceful 
Air in the other. _ „ 
Dick. What then, you think Foppery and Affecta- 
tion may become thoſe of a higher Ranx ? 
Jack. Not ſo, Dick, neither; but, in ſhort, Per- 
ſons of Condition will never ſtoop to behold their 
Likenefs in their Servants; and therefore are by no 
means. liable to take a Hint from them to corre& 
their Follies. If you would expoſe the Vices of a 
Gentleman or Lady, do it in the Character of ei- 
ther, and then they may think it worthy. Notice, 
and fo become ſenſible of the Deformities of Vice 
and Folly. As for thoſe of their own Order, I fear 
neither Tom nor Phillis will be able to make Con- 
verts; for the Humour is ſo diverting (which is 
generally all that ſtrikes that Part of the 
ence 
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and Chamber-Maid were to be ask'd ſeparately, 
they. would approve of the Characters. I fancy, 
Dick, if the Truth was known, you had no other 


View in ſetting out thoſe two Perſons, than to gain 
a Clap from the Twelve-penny Gallery. 5 


Dick. I confeſs, I had a Glance that Way. How- 
ever, you'll allow em diverting ? and that's one End 
of Comedy. : 3 | | | 

Jack. Ay, Dick; but when you are to pleaſe, you 


muſt do it in the Road of Nature: You are not to 


reſent Monſters, only for the Populace to gaze at: 
You would take it very ill, if the Mobb alone ſhould 
approve of your Comedy; and truly, I'm afraid, 
when it comes to be examin'd, you'll have very few 
Admirers of a ſuperior Order. I find, Dick, 
in the Mixture of theſe CharaQers, Foppery, 
Gallantry, Senſe and Obſervation, work'd up with 
a great deal of Humour, and all too large 5 the 


Size of common Servants. | 


Dick. I confeſs, I have taken a great deal of Pains 
in the Compoſition, and did expe& a great deal of 
Applauſe for my Skill. You know in a general Cha- 
racter, the Poet, as well as the Painter, is allow'd 
the Liberty of ſtretching a little beyond Nature. 
Jack. True; but not fo as to deftroy its Likeneſs; 
Supra, but not contra, Dick, is the Rule. But here 
you are got quite out of the Road ; you have here 
drawn us ſome Groteſque Figures, altogether unna- 


| tural, and inconſiſtent with the Characters of Man- 


kind. This is what Horace deſcribes in the very 
Beginning of his Art of Poetry, by a Figure with a 
Human Head, a Horſe's Neck, -a Bird's Wing, and 
Fiſh's Tail ; a firange Jumble of Parts belonging to 
different Species, the Product of a wild Imagination. 

— riſum teneatis, amici? | 
——— But tis a Sneer of Contempt, Dick, and will 


Dick. 
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Dick, Nay, now I ſee plainly you have no manner 
of Tafte ; Next to my Fine Gentleman, theſe 
are my Favourite Characters. . 
Jack. I don't wonder at that; they are your own 
proper Iſſue. But give me Leave to think, you 

ave a very unhappy Brain, that can whelp Monſters 
only. However, I'll not endeayour to cure your Fond- 
neſs, give me Leave to make good my Charge. 

Tem, it ſeems, came to Town but as other Da 
a great aukward Cubb (p. 5) and on a ſudden ftarts up 
a polite Fellow, underſtands Talian, as appears by a 


Compariſon of his own with Criſpo's Fate, and, 4 pro- 


Pos, ſings his Miſtreſs an J[talian Air: And when 
Phillis expreſſes her Jealouſy, that the ſame Addreſs 
has been made to Mrs. Judy, Tom handſomely replies, 
Dont diſparage your Charms with Jealouſy of ſo warthleſs 
an Object. Gallant indeed! „ 
What a handſome Turn does he give to his ſeem- 
ing Vanity (p. 39.) when he tells Phillis, he would not 


be other than what he is? I am glad, ſays he, 


of my Poverty; perhaps, if I were rich, I ſhould overlook 
the fineſt Woman in the World, that wants nothing but 
Riches to be thought ſo. - Ay, marry Sir! there's 
a notable Flight of Gallantry! and a ſubſtantial 
Compliment ! But no Wonder; for Tom has a 


ready Turn of Thought; and ſome of the beſt Ex- 


preſſions in the Play. That Gallantry is {till pur- 
ſued ; — 1 ſhould, ſays he, perhaps, have been ſtupidly 


above her, had I not been her Equal; and by not being 


her Equal, never had an Opportunity of being her Slave. 

Dick. Look you there, now ! Did you ever hear a 
Footman talk better in your Life? I own, Tom is 
my very.great Favourite. 


Jack. J confeſs, I did not expect ſuch neat Ex- 
reſſions from an illiterate, aukward Cubb : And be- 


cauſe I think it unnatural, I call the Character ab- 


ſurd. | 
But 


Ln * 
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But Tom has Humour as well as Gallantry above 
his Sphere. He rallies poor Humphrey, till he has not 
one Word to ſay for himfelf, and deſcribes the For- 
mality of ancient OEconomy with a great deal of 
Pleaſantry (p. 6.) And fure, in this Place, Dick, 
you'll allow him to be a well-bred Gentleman, when 
he ſpeaks contemptibly of the Clergy, by calling one 
a Formal Fellow in a Black Gown - That, I be- 
lieve, you'll allow to be the finiſhing Stroke of mo- 
dern Politeneſs. From hence I diſcern Tim is a Fa- 
vourite indeed. EN . | 
Pag. 11. Tom deſcribes the fantaſtick Lady with 
the very Spirit, if not the Language, of the Spectator,” 
I have only offer'd a Specimen of Tom's Abilities. 
In ſhort, you have endow'd him with ſuch admira- 
ble Capacities, that he's not only able, but does, 
with great Dexterity, ſhift all Shapes from the well- 
bred Gentleman to the Livery. ; Pf 
Dick. Tom is a clever Fellow, that's the Truth of 
it; and notwithſtanding all that you have ſaid, I 
can't help being in Love with him. Beſides, ſince 
(as Tom tells you) many of his Rank whip into theiv 
Maſters Wigs and Linnen, and make very flouriſhing 
Figures in Publick Places, why may we not ſuppoſe 
him one of that Polite Sort? 
Jack. I can allow a Footman, by the Addition of 
a Laced Coat, to arrive at the Dignity of a Gameſter - 
But I can't allow him Poiiteneſs ; unleſs T might ſup- 
poſe, he could as readily whip into his Maſter's Un- 
derftanding, as his Furniture. Wk ER" 
Dick. I don't think it impoſſible to produce an 
Inſtance of a Lacquey, who has an equal Under- 
ſtanding with his Maſter. | 0 
Jack. That may be; yet a ſingle Inſtance is not 
enough to juſtify a general Character. Beſides, I 
can't tell how to conftrue ſuch an Indulgence other- 
wiſe, than a bitter Satyr upon Gentility. I fancy, 
Dick, you dreſs'd up Tom, to compliment ſome 
Cl Es 2 very 
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very ſhining Gentleman of this Age, and of your 
Acquaintance, to keep up their Spirits a little, 
and let them ſee they need not be aſhamed of 
their Extraction and Education; for there may be 
a bright Fellow found amongſt their old Fraternity, 
the Party-coloured Regiment. — One Word more, 
and I have done with Tom. I think, what is ſaid 
of my Lord Foppington may be apply'd to him; He 
rallies his own Humour ſo well, that (was it not above 
Nature) the World would be inclined to laugh with him, 
not at him. Phillis is Tom's Counter Part. 

Dick. Ay, you can't but ſay, their Characters 

agree well together. 
Jack. I confeſs it; Caliban and his Siſter exactly, as 
to Likeneſs. Mrs. Monſter enters with a very high- 
* flown Piece of Affectation (p. 9.) The ordinary People, 
ſays ſhe, do ſo ſtare to ſee any thing (dreſs d like a Mo- 
man of Condition) as it were on the ſame Floor with them, 
paſs by. The Jade has a diſcerning Judgment 
too I would be (ſays ſhe, p. 10.) of a Fortune neither 
to ſtand nor go, but to totter or ſlide, to be ſhort-ſighted 
or ftare, to fleer in the Face, to look diſtant, to obſerve, 
to overlook, yet all become me; and if I was rich, I could 
twire and loll as well as the beſt of em. I ſee, Phillis 
is a very elegant Obſerver of her own Sex, to be 
able ſo readily to diſtinguiſh theſe ſeveral Airs, and 
0 conciſely to run thro' the whole Behaviour of a 
Coquet. oft People can mimick an Air; .but to 
be able to diſtinguiſh and deſcribe, requires Pene- 
tration; which Phillis does not want, it ſeems.—Oh / 
Tom-.( ſays ſhe, p. 42.) you grow wanton and ſenſual ; 
you ſhould behave if you had a right Senſe, and were 4 
Man of Senſe, with Diſtance and Indifference,. or with 
feeming Inadverteucy, &c. —— Thus Phillis's Style and 
Obſervations are infinitely ſuperior to an Abigail, 
She has Senſe enough too, after ſhe has been playing 
the Coquet, to recolle& herſelf, and as it were cen- 
fare her late Behaviour, and tell Tim in common 
9 | ; Phraſe, 
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Phraſe, Ie have been fooling and toying, and not con- 
ſider d the main Buſineſs of our Maſters and Miſtreſſes. 
Thus, we ſee, Phillis, as well as Tom, can lay aſide 
the Coquet at a Minute's Warning, and return to 
a downright Servant. Tis pity, methinks, Tom 
and Phillis ſhould come together, and fink to ordi- 


nary Drudges, ſince they have both ſuch polite, re- 


fined Notions. _. - | | 
Dick. A good Hint, I profeſs! and, ſince they 
don't conſummate here, I don't know, but in my 


next Play I may make Tom whip into his Maſter's Wigs 


and Linnen, and marry a Fortune; and Phillis, by the 
like Transformation, may ſet up for one. 

Jack. But, methinks, this flaunting Phillis, with all 
her fine Airs, might have been leſs pert.to a Gen- 


tleman, than to banter him in his Perplexities, by 


telling him, he ſhould fire the Houſe to come at bis 
Miſtreſs; and when he ftarts at it, ſhe crys (p. 67.) 


Why, don't we hear every day of People hanging them 


ſelves for Love? and won't they venture the Hazard” of 

being hang d for Love ? ———— Very ſawcy, and very 

familiar, truly! - | yk 
Dick. Oh! but you muſt make Allowance for the 

forward Impertinence of a Chamber-Maid. 

Jack. Really, Dick, you ſhall hardly meet with a 

Chamber-Maid who will ſhew ſuch familiar Impu- 


| dence to a Gentleman's Face, who is in a fair 


Way of marrying her Miftreſs. But Mrs. Phillis 
underſtands much better. However, tis poor 
Myrtle's hard Fate to be treated ſcurvily on all 


hands: The patient Gentleman deſires her to talk 


plainly as to what ſhe would have him do; and tells 
1er, he is not in a Condition to be in very good Humour? 
Yet all won't do, till Tom reprimands her, and bids 
her come to the Buſineſs, and not keep the Gentleman in 


Suſpence. Well, when ſhe has told her wild Project, 


as Mhrtk calls it, he gives her Money, and kifles 


ker; upon which, with range Indecency ſhe = 
hs 0 O fe. 
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O fie! my Kiſſes are not my own ; you have committed 
Violence; but I'll carry em to the right Owner; — then 
runs and kiſſes Tom. | 1 e 

Dick. That, I confeſs, was a little rude before 
the Gentleman's Face: But, you may ſuppoſe, ſne 
was under ſome Confuſion at being ſo improperly 
tranſported. . | 1 8 

Jack. Truly, Dick, T can ſee no Sign of Confu- 
fion ; unleſs this muſt paſs for one, that ſhe forgets 
to talk Engliſh, and does not know how to expreſs 
her Meaning. — But ſhe carries the Rudeneſs 
farther yet, and runs off from the Gentleman with 
a Sneer of Contempt and Ridicule. Come, ſays ſhe 
to Tom, ſee me down Stairs, and leave the Lover to 
think of his laſt Game for the Prize, —— Was ever 
ſuch abominable Inſolence, ſuch outrageous Impu- 
dence? 5 Np | | 
Dick. Well, I find, Mr. Freeman, you are ont of a 
Humour, and are reſolv'd not to be pleas c. 

Jack. I confeſs, Dick, T cannot digeſt Abſurdities. 4 
There is nothing of Nature in theſe two Chara- 1 
cters, nor are they of a Piece. However, I'm not | 
ſo much out of Humour, but I can give you a | 
Word of Advice; — If you'll invent new Characters, 
take Care that they be juſt, and that none of the 
Parts be 8 and incoherent. Obſerve Ho-—- 
race s Rule for once: | X 

Si quid inexpertum Scenæ committis, & audes 
Perſonam formare novam, ſervetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & fibi conſtet. 

Dick. You took ſome Notice juſt now of Myrtle's 
being treated ſcurvily ; pray, what do you mean by 
it? I dare ftand up in his Defence, as he is the 
choſen Favourite of my darling, unexceptionable fine 
Gentleman. ; 

Jack. Tis for that very Reaſon I think him treat- 
ed ſcurvily. For ſince your fine Gentleman has cho- | 
ſen him for a Friend, I think his Character ought 

| ra 
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to have been rais d. Men of Judgment general 
chooſe thoſe for their Friends, who come the near 
to em in Age, Fortune, Temper, and Inclination. 
There are many requiſite Qualifications for a Friend, 
ſuch as Diſcretion, Vertue, Knowledge, Conſtancy, 
Faithfulneſs, c. Inſtead of a Friend thus form d, 
Bevil has choſen the moſt peeviſh, weak, raſh, in- 
conſiderate Man alive. 5 4 

Dick. How, how, Sir! you do me an Injury, to 
raign Mr. Myrtle at this rate. 85 : 
Jack. Have Patience, Dick, and I'll make it ap- 
pear. His firſt Entrance is to queſtion Bevil con- 
cerning the Rumour of his Marriage with Lucinda. 
Bevil tells him that he muſt ſeem ready to do it; but 
adds, Tou know T have ever told you, you might make uſe 
of my ſecret Reſolution never to marry her, for your own 
Service, as you pleaſe. But I am now driven to the Ex- 
tremity of immediately refuſing or complying, unleſs you 
help me to eſcape the Match. Here Bevil repeats 
his poſitive Reſolution never to marry her, and 
calls on Myrtle's Aſſiſtance to help him to eſcape it. 
One would imagine, Myrtle ſhould rejoice at the 
Confirmation of his Friend's Reſolution, and imme- 
diately conſult Meaſures for their mutual Intereſt : 
Inftead of that, he replies (p. 24.) Eſcape, Sir? Nei- 
ther her Merit, or her Fortune, are below your Acceptance. 
| Eſcaping do you call it ?=— A very friendly and 
conſiderate Anſwer! ha? | | 

Dick. O! but you muſt remember a Man in Love 
has not always his Senſes about him. 

Jack. But ſince you are content to be an humble 
Imitator, Dick, why did not you conſult your Friend 
Terence upon that Circumſtance > Charinus behaves 
himſelf towards Pamphilus ten times more like a 
| Gentleman, and a Man of Senſe, upon the like Oc- 
1 caſion. When Pamphilus tells him, „ Tony 
VNMuptias effugere ego iſtas malo, quam tu adipiſcier; 
Charinus replies, Reddidiſti animum, You have reſtored 
8 TS. | DEE I it mo 
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me to Life. What a peeviſh, raſh, ill-j udging Fool 
is Myrtle, when compared to him! „5 


Dick. But you don't obſerve how he excuſes him- 


ſelf for't in his following Reply. Such is my 
humourous, and fickly State of Mind, ſince it has been able 
to reliſh nothing but Lucinda, that tho" I muſt owe my 
"Happineſs to your Averſion to this Marriage, I cant bear 
to hear her ſpoken of with Levity and Unconcern. 
Jack. That is, I am grown ſo unreaſonably fro- 
ward, that tho' my Happineſs depends on. your not 
marrying her, I can't bear to hear you ſay you'll 
ſtriye to avoid it. For that was all Bevil ſaid; he 
did not mention one Word about her Merit or 
Fortune, tho' t'other ridiculouſly charged him with 
it. However, Bevil ſtands corrected, and falls to 
commending her Beauty, Shape, Wit, &c, Then the 
oor jealous Coxcomb cries out, Nay, dont ſpeak of 
Mos as if you bou'd her, neither. How is this unac- 
countable Wretch to be ſatisfy d? But, pray, where 


is the Morum Comitas all this while, ſo requiſite a- 


mong the Qualifications of a Friend, in the Opinion 
of the Spectator, Numb. 68. ? 7 7 
Dick. Is not Jealouſy then to be rank d among the 


Paſſions of a Lover ? 


Jack. Yes; but this uncouth Mortal is only jea- 
lous where there is no Occaſion; and is hardly to 
be moved, tho' his Friend tells him ſeveral Reaſons 
why he ſhould guard againſt Cimberton. However, 
when he hears of a Settlement to be drawn between 
this Cimberton. and Lucinda, he is prevail'd upon to 
undertake a Project of perſonating (in Conjunction 
with Tom) the two Lawyers, , to confound Matters. 
—— Bevil gives him all the Aſſurances Man can have, 
that he is taking Meaſures for his certain Security, 


and that he may reſt entirely confident in his Fide- 


lity. But the good- natur d, obliging, diſcreet Friend, 


forſooth, only tells him, he'll be as confident as he can. 


Dick, 


Te Er s8K Col. 98 
Dick. What! would you have a Man 80 be⸗ 


ic what his Temper will allow? 
HF © Fack. No; but would have. had him a little 
better temper d: I would haye had him 

0 learnt of Charinus to put a generous Confidence 
in his Friend, and cry, Sar habed. 

Dick. Would you, then, have advifed” me. ro 
turn Plagiary altogether, and taken Terence $ Cha- 
racters entire 

Jack. Truly, Dick, I think that had been more 

pardonable, than, by altering em, to turn em 
'F into Monfters. 


Dick. Well, I'm reſolv'd to try how far your 


Spleen will reach; and therefore will have Fa- 
F tience to hear you out. 
Jack. Come on, chen. The next Neus 
| we hear of Myrtle, with regard to his Friend, 


. cion of underhand Dealings between him a 
Lucinda: And his whole Foundation for it is, 4 
blind Account of a Letter ſent, and an An: er 
1 received, without knowing the Contents of ei⸗ 
ther- 
Dick. Was not here a ſufficient Foundation for 


sy {4 * vial Cauſes, and bare Suſpicions. 

Jack. But where's the Prudence, where”: s the 
Diſcretion of the F riend? Would not the confi- 

dierate Man, the Man of Honour, without. the 
Obligation of Friendſhip, when he fancy d him- 

ſelf injured, (which was Myrile's Caſe) hive expo- 

ftulared firſt, and haye ſought ſome. convincing 

Proof. of his Wrongs, e'er he had proceeded to 

that Act? Any Man in his Senſes had done fo. 

Surely, then, * Friend ſhould have given his 


1 Friend all Opportunities of clearing his Inno- 
| IM; eſpecially after the Aſſurances he had re- 
ceived, | 


Dick. 
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is, that he ſends him a Challenge upon 4. Suſpi- 


1 Jealouly ? which, you know, often ariſes from tri- 
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Dick. Ay; but, you know, Myrtle is a paſſionate 
Man; and Tom's tumbling for an Excuſe, when 
he examin'd him about carrying and receiving the 


Letters, confirm'd his Jealouſy ; and the Challenge 
was wrote immediately upon that. 


Jack. I don't find, that Tom could give any Ac- 
count of the Contents of either. So that, in ſhort, 


this Madman, or Fool, (which you pleaſe) would 


have cut his Friend's Throat upon a bare Suſpi- 
cion of clandeſtine Treachery ; tho' he had all the 
Reaſon imaginable to judge thoſe very Letters 
tended to promote his Intereſt, if there was any 
'Truth in Man, in his Friend, and one who, it 
ſeems, had the Character of a Man of unſpotted 
Honour, Fidelity, and Veracity. | 
Dick. But no Man, you know, can help his In- 
firmities. 8 5 | 
Jack, Tis thy Fault, Dick, for giving him ſuch 
a weak Mind, and making him a Friend to thy 
fine-diſtinguiſhing Gentleman. 5 
But let us ſee how this agrees with Charinus's 
Behaviour. — He ſends his Servant to obſerve 
Pamphilus ; Byrrhiaoverhears Simo tell his Son, that 
he muft marry to day ; upon which Pamphilus re- 
plies, as from a fixt Reſolution, (for ſo it muſt 
ſeem to Byrrhia ) that he is ready to obey his 
Commands in that, or any thing elſe. Byrrhia 


has no Reaſon to doubt, but that Pamphilus has 


alter d his Mind, or that he deceived his Maſter 
at firſt. Byrrhia makes his Report; Charinus 
comes, full of Reproaches, to upbraid Pamphilus ; 
bur, after a Manly Debate, is well ſatisfy'd, that 
Davus advis'd that Confeſſion to Simo, and that 


his Friend had no Deſign to wrong him. This is 
acting like Men, and not like Brutes, to. ſnarl 


and quarrel without a juſtifiable Cauſe, | 
| | Dick. 
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The C'txs0K Cenſured.” 35 
Dick. Yet, notwithſtanding his unruly Paſfions, 
he gives Bevil an Opportunity of vindicating him- 
ſelf before the Sword is drawn. ( 
Jack. There, Ithink, he has the Advantage of 1 
Bevil ; but that Part falls more properly under the | 
Conſideration of the Favourite Character. In the 
mean time, give me Leave to conſider Myrtle un- 
der his Diſguiſe.. * © 
Dick. Ay, was not that a clever Contrivance, 
to bring in him and Tom diſguiſed like two Law- 
yers, to ſquabble about the Deed of Settlement, - 
and ſo to breed Delays by perplexing the Caſe > | 
Jack. As to the Contrivance of the Settlement, 1 
J don't readily apprehend how ſuch a Treaty 9 
could well be ſuppoſed to be carried on by the 
Mother, without the Father's Conſent, when at 
the ſame time (as Bevil tells us, p. 25.) other Arti- 
cles were ready for figning between him and Lucinda, 
by the Father's Order. Fo oe Sa 
Dick. Oh! Tom gives you a very good Reaſon 
for that; he ſays, The Gray Mare is the better 3 
_ Horſe. . e ee Mw" 
Jack. That does no where appear by any Au- ; 
thority exercis'd by her, nor by any Submiſſion 1 
on his part. Quite otherwiſe. But however, _ 
| 8 we could ſwallow that Abſurdity; let me \ 
ask you, is it probable that ſuch Concerns as '| 
theſe ſhould be put into the Hands of Perſons | 
| 
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not known to either Party? I believe, tis not 
uſual, but upon extraordinary Recommendations. 
H the Truth was known, Dick, you had a Mind 
for a Fling at the Lawyers. 50 0 . 
Dick. I can't but ſay, they have frequently pro- 
voked my Reſentment; and I'm ſorry tis not in 
my Power to repay em | otherwiſe than by a 
Joke. 

Jack. Methinks, the Attack is hardly fair, con- 
ſidering you are a Lining the Law yourſelf, tho 
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of the Inferiour Order. I ſhall paſs over the 
Abſurdity of Bramble's unreaſonable Paſſion with- 
out any Provocation, and at a Time when he was 
ſuppoſed to talk to be underſtood; and only 
conſider the Immorality of expoſing a Natural 
\ | Infirmity een % nopriebiiin 
| Dick. Hold, hold, Sir; Bevil tells you, (B. 26.) 
| that his Impertinence is the Occaſion of its breaking out 
ro that Degree; and confeſſes at the ſame time, 
*twould be an immoral thing to mock him, were it 
otherwiſe. 7/2) 4 4 
Jack. But Mrs. Sealand informs Cimberton, (p. 50.) | 
that the Conveyaucer is flow, from an Imperfection in ; 
his Speech, and therefore ſpumn d the Bar. From hence 
we may reaſonably inferr, that it was a-natural 
1 Impediment. But ſuppoſe it the Effect of Impet- 
1 tinence only; Is there no Way to chaſtiſe Fully, 
; W but by expoſing a Natural Inſirmity? which ſhould 
= always be thought of with Concern, and treated 
__ with Decency, in every Degree of Life; but never 
be ſet up to Publick View and Ridicule, on any | 
Pretence whatſoever. For once, Dick, I'll take 
your Word for the Immorality of it. ' | 
Dick. But you muſt conſider again, Tom was an 
N illiterate Fellow, and therefore could not be ſup- 
poſed to have Law enough to talk; and ſo was 
to have an Excuſe for ſaying nothing. 
Jack. It had been well too, if you had found out 
ſome other Excuſe for Myrile + Surely, Tom could 
have behav'd: himſelf as well as he; and; if I may 
judge from the Converſation-of both, Tom is a Man 
of much better Senſe, and fifty times his Humour 
which I take to be a Talent particularly concern'q 
in Impaſitions of this Nature. In a word, Sir; 


*twas to raiſe a Laugh from the judging, un- 


1 
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his Face into a very diſtorted Poſture, and, with- 


: our being' 1tnpertinent At All, was unable to an- 


{wer the firſt, eaſy Queſtion put to him by the 
IAA: ce g 2 „ ft cnid 38 t 


' Well, poor Myrtle is like to be fufflcichtiy mor- 


tify d for his playing the Fool; to become the 
Jeſt ol n ſporting Chamber: Maid] ar lenſt, tis what 
would mortify moſt Gentlemen. But Myme, (not- 
withſtand ing his He Frame of Mind, that did not | 
know bow to pur a» proper Cofſtruction upon 
any thing his Friend ſaid to him) this peeviſn, 
touchy: Blade is-grown ſo paſſive, that he can ſuf-- 
fer himſelf to be ſneer di by a Servant (p. 67. 
Dick. You forget, Sir, ſne is going to bring 
him to his Miſtreſs; and you muſt -confider, a 
Man will bear a great deal upon | thoſe Occa- 
Jack. Why ay, Dick, thou haſt given me the 
Hint: She does propoſe an Expedient, but ſo 
wild a one, as Myrtle calls it, that he has no Opi- 
nion of it at all; and yet he implicitely gives 


umſelf up to the Guidance and Diſcretion of 


ab, who tells him but half the Project, and 
crys, Leave the reſt ĩd me. Wiſely reſdiy d! and 
much becoming the Character of à conſiderate 
Gentleman ! at leaſt, one who ought to have been 
ſo, had he been a Friend properly choſen. You 
are to conſider, Sir, Myrtle's Poorneſs of Spirit 
reflects a Weakneſs, on Bevil's Judgment, 
Dick. I muſt own to you, Mil is not a very 


amiable Character; but I had this farther Deſign 


in it, to make him ſerve as a Foil ro'Bevil; with 
whom I was ſo enamour d, that J reſolved to give 
him all Advantages of uppearing to the greateſt 
Perfection. | ß; ogg 
Jack. A Perſon of a\ very moderate Share of 
good Qualities may appear to Advantage, fer by 
one who has none at all ; but a complete, finiſh'd 
Gentleman ſhould appear remarkably excellent a- 

85 mong 
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38 The CEN SOH Cenſared. 
mong thoſe who have ſome, © tho* not an equal, 
Pretence to the Character with himſelf, Bur if 
you will have an - Oppoſite to ſet off your Fa- 
vourite, let him ftand at a convenient Diſtance, 
and in a proper Poſture, to ſhew the Oppoſi- 
tion. There is an old Maxim, indeed, Contraria 
Juxta ſe poſta, magis eluce ſcunt. But then, like the 
Figures of the Groupes, their Faces and Bodies 
muſt contraſt: each other. But inſtead of turning 
em a different Way, you ſet em together; an. 
to make your Piece yet more abſard, by the 
Union of Friendſhip make em one —— I ſup- 
poſe too, Myrtle's Miſtreſs was deſign'd as a Foil 
to her Siſter Indiana. Po tA VR Le 
Dick. Nay, you can't but ſay, Lucinda behaves - 
herſelf handſomely upon all Occaſions, and has a 
good Share of Prudence. n 
Jack. So tis a ſign, Dick: Her firſt Appearance 
is with her Chamber-Maid, to whom ſhe tells the 
Secrets of her Heart; and turns her Mother's 
crude Notions into Ridicule, (like a dutiful Child) 
am * aſſiſts to ſnew the Abſurdity of em, 
P. 44. 2 HQ | 
Dick. As to placing a Confidence in the Cham- 
ber-Maid, tis what almoſt all fine Ladies do; and 
where ſuch a Confidence is placed, tis natural for 
them to unburden their Thoughts upon all Occa- 
r . | 71 
Jack. This general Charge, Dick, is a Satyr 
upon the Ladies. But ſtill tis a Weakneſs ; and 
you are not to argue from the Practice of Fools 
in Defence of Folly, and expect to juſtify it that 
Way. If the Lady had not a retentive Faculty, 
you ſhould have given her a Confident of ſuitable 
uality. | | , 
I Her Mother, you know, was a very 
ſtrange Woman. | 


Jack. L 
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The Cxnsox Cenſured. 39 
Jack. A ſtrange one, indeed! But however, tis 
not decent for her own Daughter to make a Jeſt 


of her to her Chamber- Maid. Lucinda ſeems de- 


fign'd for the Character of a well-bred Lady; but, 
I fancy, her Nurſe was one of the Ladies of the 
Britiſh F:ſbery, who took ſome Pains to make her 
Miſtreſs of the Talent of Abuſe : And truly ſhe's 
an apt Scholar, and has a delicate Sett of Words, 
ſuch as unſeaſonable Puppy, ſtupid Coxcomb, Monſter, 


hideous Sot, &c. How muſical muſt theſe Words 


be, from the Mouth of a fine Lady ! 
Dick. You know, Cimberton's Behaviour, as a 


Lover, was very provoking. 


Jack. Confeſs d: But I don't think any Excuſe 


can juſtify you in ſuffering a well-bred Lady (for 
ſo Lucinda was deſign'd, tho' ſhe falls ſhort of the 


Character) to be tranſported beyond the Bounds 
of Decency, upon any Occaſion. From the Be- 
haviour of your Ladies in general, we may rea- 


ſonably conclude, either you don't underſtand the 
Dignity of a Polite Lady's Character; or you are 


ſo great a Woman-Hater, as not to allow one 


of good Behaviour among the Sex. 


Mrs. Sealand pretends to a very refined Notion 


of Things, but is humbly content to be Cimberton s 


Ee only, and to applaud and admire all he 
ſays. 9 


very handſomly in the Character of Cimbertun? 


Jack. Really, Dick, I don't believe there is one 
Man in the World whom the Character will fit: 


On my Conſcience, twill fit the eaſieſt on your- 
ſelf; | Half Scholar, half Jockey; half pert, half 
dull; half inſenſible, half wiſe; half reflecting, 
half agreeable, half otherwiſe. Give me Leave, 
on this Occaſion, to apply a Diſtich of the Lord 


Rocheſter's ; 
Mb k 05 | Made 


Dick. Don't you think I mawl the Pedants off 
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coarſe Treatment. 


Ip - N 


Made up of dl theſe Halfi, © he cans paſs 
For any thing entirely,” but an Af. * 


Dick. That's what I 'deſign'd him for; ſo that 
"with all theſe Halfs, as you call em, T have worked | 
the Character up to the greateſt Perfection. | 
Jack. Theſe are ſome: more of your Gieeaſqhe 
Figures, Dick. I allow Scope for your Genius; 
bur ſtill you muſt always have your Eye upon | 
Narure : Whenever you brin forth without her 
Aſſiſtance, twill certainly be a Monſter. I'll fay that 


for thee, thou haſt a rare Collection! Tw enee 


apiece next Bart lomeu-tide, may riſe to a conhider- 


able Profit; ha, Dick, what ſlay'f thou? Twill 


certainly be a good Expedient to raiſe- the-Poſſe. 


Dick. This is unfriendly, Mr. Freeman, to ban- 
ter me: However, I can excuſe the Jeſt; lince 


there is the Jingle of Money in it. 


Jack. You can't in Reaſon take it ill, ane 1 
am providing for your future Benefit. But 
how comes it to paſs, that Cimberton is complat- 
fant enough to every other Perſon, and only rude 
to his Miſtreſs? 


Dick. That ſhews na had 86 great Value * 
re 


the Lady, and that he was an ill-bred Pedant. 
Jack. But he had a ſtrong Paſſion for her 
great Fortune; and had Senſe enough tb know, 
he never could hope to gain her Conſent by Fuck 
In a word, you have 
drawn no Character conſiſtent: Your wife Men 


often turn Fools, and your Fools are oceafionalſy, 5 


or when they think fit, wiſe Men. 
Methinks, this Marriage ropoſed by Mrs: Sha 
land between Lucinda and 'mberton, looks: like à 
blundering Affair. Cimberton, it ſeems, (as 4 
obſerves, p. 44.) has a Bed in Sealand's Houſe, ** 
order to carry on the Couriſpin; and Mrs. Sealand has 


been in Treaty with Cimberton's Uncle (Sr Geoffry 
of the Meſt) who has actualy conſe ented to the Settle= © 


ment 


8 N n 


Ca ; 


1 


* 


knows any thing of the Matter. N 
Diek. There I muſt put you in Mind of Tom 
again, The Gray Mares the better Horſe. And when 
Phillis tells her (p. 73.) Mr. Sealand is going to mar- 
ry her. young-Miſtreſs to Mr. Bevil, obſerve. her Re- 
ply ; How! Nay, then he ſhall find ſhe is my 
Daughter as well as his : I folow him this Inſtant, 
and take the whole Family along with me: The diſ- 
puted Power, of 5 of my own Daughter, ſhall be 
at an. End this very 

gant for you! And don't you ſuppoſe ſhe was 
acquainted with her P wer?»? 
Jack. One would be apt to think ſo, by the 
Fury of her Threats. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
that Fire, - ſhe finds Mr. Sealand at Indiana's Lodg- 
ings, diſpoſing of his diſcover'd Daughter to Bevil, 
who-asks his Conſent for Myrtle to marry Lucinda. 
She is his (ſays Sealand) without Reſerve.— All this 
before Mrs. Sealand's Face, without ſo much as 


asking her. Conſent, or conſulting her about it; 


_ nay, he takes no Notice of her: And ſhe (good 
Woman!) has lot ſo much of her high-flown 
Courage, as not to offer one Word againft it. 
And. juſt before the Confirmation of Lacinda's 
Match, when Cimberton obſerves to Mrs. Sealand, 
her Husband zs buſy, and cannot attend their Affair; 


ſhe replies, Let us have Patience, Sir. There's for 


* 


you! It ſeems, notwithſtanding all her ſecret Con- 


trivance, and her poſitive Reſolution to govern, 


ſhe dared not ſo much as once oppoſe her Huſ- 
band's Will. e 
Dick. But Sealand was a Cit; and therefore 
*twas neceſſary his Wife ſhould pretend to govern 
him atleaſt, pas 
Jack. But was it neceſſary Sealand ſhould be a 
Cit, in the contemptible 8 | 
Here, Dick, you ſhew 700 Want of Judgment, 


* K N 
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ment (b. 45.) and yet I can't find, Mr. Sealand 


ight. — There's a Terma- 


nſe of that Term? 


* 
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in treating with Ridicule your beſt Character. 
We are told (p. 18.) that Mr. Sealand was a younger 
Brother of. an ancient Family, and originally an emi- 
nent Merchant of Briſtol ; who, upun repeated Misfor- 
tunes, was reduced to go privately to the Indies: There 
Providence again grew favourable to his Induſtry, and 
reſtored him to his former Firtunes.—— I ſee nothing 
contemptible in this Character; on the contrary, we 
are told, Mr. Sealand was a Gentleman of a good 
Family; nor is it the leaſt Part of his Commen- 
dation, that his preſent Affluence was owing to 
his Induſtry, without any Blot upon his Honefty. 
Nor is it inconſiſtent with any Part of his Cha- 
racer, to. ſuppoſe his Education Liberal, and 
him a very rational Man: And, indeed, I ſee 
no Part of his Behaviour that contradicts it. 
— Why, then, muſt this Gentleman be treated 
as an humble, inſignificant, deſpicable Wittal > _ 
—— a Cully, to be led by the Noſe at the Will 
of a termagant, ſenſleſs Wife? — deſpiſed by 
Sir John, even while he's treating with him about 
; 1 a Match for his Son with Sealand's Daughter ? 
1 | and the Laughing-ſtock of a ſneering Footman ? 
[\ Dick. Why, to confeſs the Truth, I thought it 
almoſt a Breach of the Rules of Comedy, not to 
have one Blow at the Citizens; and I could not 


. K contrive it any where ſo well, as in the Cha- 

1 1 racter of a Merchant. | „ 
2 Jack. But then, his Behaviour ſhould have been 

| | ſach as might deſerve Laughter and Contempt. 

= No Perſon ſhould be laugh'd at, but whoſe Vices 


- |» 8 or Follies make him a proper Object of Ridicule. 
14 Fc as is one Method of Chaſtiſing: But Mr. Sea- 
and is a Gentleman, an honeſt, induſtrious, well- 
1 | behaved Man, and a careful Father; add to this, | 
the Father of the incomparable Indiana. Vertue, 
' Tthink, is never to be the Object of Contempt; 
and tis the Buſineſs, of the Poet ſo far to confult 
Op £ F r 
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Decency and Regularity, as not to ſuffer his moſt 
licentious Debauchee to 8 with Contempt at 
any one array'd in that Garb; unleſs that Con- F 
tempt be follow'd with immediate Chaſtiſement, 
as an Example of Terror to ſuch Daring, 
I would Ein know, which End of Comedy this 
Character anſwers. —— Iiftrut it cannot, for Ver- 'N 
tue's deſpiſed ; Pleaſe it cannot, becauſe the Be- | 
| haviour does not anſwer to the Character given 
Therefore tis abſurd and monſtrous. \ 
Dick. But after all, Sealand is not that diſcreet, 
well-behav'd Gentleman you take him for. Sir 
John tells his Son (p. 16.) that Sealand # a moody 
old Fellow, &c. | 
Jack. Either Sir John ſays this to divert his 
Son's preſſing Solicitation to go with him; or 
baſely abuſes Sealand. Let us obſerve which is the 
wiſeſt Man of the two. When they meet, (p.61.) Sir | 
John begins in an infolent Manner to value him- 5] 


telf upon his Genealogy and Deſcent from an an- | 

cient Houſe ; to which (if we may believe young oj 

Bewil, p. 18.) Mr. Sealand appears to have an equal 4 
Pretence. However, he waves that Conſideration, ; 
| and banters Sir John's Notion in good Humour, 
with a whimſical Account of the Genealogy of his | 


5 i Cocks, till Sir John grows Cholerick about it. 
\ However, Sealand, to avoid farther Imperti- 
nence, enters upon the Merits of the Cauſe ; 
and tells him, his main Objection is to the Morals of : 
his Son with regard to Indiana, whom he is ſup- 
1 poſed to keep (in the modern Senſe of that Word) 
14 and goes on with good Senſe, and a good diſcern- 
WR ing Judgment, to point out the Inconveniences and 

0 Miſchiefs that may fall on his Daughter, ſhould Ef 
5 he canſent to match her with Bevil while thus en- | 
Th gaged; gives Sir John all the Opportunities of "od 
. clearing his Son's, Honour; ſpeaks of him at the — 
' ſame time with full Refpe& ; and lets Sir Jobn 72 
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know, that's the only Impediment, the only Rea- 
ſon, why he refuſes his Daughter; takes upon 
himſelf the Charge and Trouble of the Enquiry © 


into Iadiana's Character; and treats her, upon the 
Enquiry, with as much Generoſity and Honour, 
as the moſt polite Gentleman could have done on 
the like Occaſion. Upon the whole, Sir, this 
Gentleman's Behaviour is the moſt regular, the 
moſt honourable and generous of all the Cha- 
racers; and yet he is treated by em with moſt 
Contempt, : VV 

Sir John behaves himſelf upon this Occaſion ſo 
unbecoming a Gentleman, and a Man of Senſe, 
that I much wonder how you could ever deſign 
him for either. | 


Dick. How, Sir | deny Sir Jon to be a Gen- 


tleman? I thought his Title would ſecure him 
that. I look on the Inſinuation as a Reflexion 
upon the whole Order of Knighthood ; and my 
ſelf am concern'd in the Vindication. 

Jack. Truly, his ridiculous Behaviour to Sea- 
land, makes his Title fit but more aukwardly on 
him: Which is the Caſe of many an unhappy 
Knight, who has nothing but a Title to produce 
in Defence of his Honour. Sir John firſt begins 


with deſpiſing his Deſcent, while he is ſoliciting 


to unite the Families; is ſo far from vindicating 
his Son's Morals, with regard to his keeping this 
Nymph, that he inſults Sealand, and tells him, 
That what might injure a Citizen's Credit, may be no 
Stain to a Gentleman's Honour ; (which by the bye, 
J know not how to conſtrue otherwiſe, than a 
tacit Conſent to his Son's Guilt ) makes no other 
Reply to Sealand's ſubſtantial Reaſons, than My 
Son's a Gentleman, Sir, — diſcreet, Sir, - ſober, 
Sr a Man of Merit, Sir —— And ( tho' Sea- 


and urges his Suſpicions with all the Caution and 
good Manners the Caſe would admitt of ; and your 
: ents 


ch. 
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Simo was ſenſible, conſidering the Suſpicions his 
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ſents to go and ſift the Affair, with a Deſire to 
prove the Imputation falſe) Sir John, like an ill- 
judging, unthankful Wretch, calls him peeviſh, 
and barely civil, However, contemptible as 
Sealand appears in Sir John's Eyes, the Merit of 
his great Wealth over-balances all Faults. 

In a word; Sir Jon wants to perſuade Sealand 
to beſtow his Daughter on his Son (whoſe Afections 
are known to be prepoſſeſsd, either in an honourable 
Love, or given over, paſt Redemption, to a vicious 
one) and yet Sir Jon is ſo far from making uſe 
of ſoothing Arts, to bring Sealand over to his 
Deſign; or endeavouring to palliate and extenuate 
his Son's Fhults ; that, in the firſt place, he would 
have Sealand take it as an Honour, that he'll con- 


deſcend to match his Son in his mean Family; and 


tells him moreover, that Whoring is no Stain up- 
on a Gentleman's Honour. 


Dick. Nay, there, Sir, you do me palpable In- 


juſtice; Sir John ſays no ſuch thing. 


Jack. Nothing can be plainer, than that Sealand 
ſuſpected it, by objecting to Bevils keeping In- 
diana; nor could Sir John underſtand him in any 
other Senſe. J leave all the World then to 
judge, if any other Conſtruction can be put upon 
his Anſwer. After this, to cry out on every Oc- 
caſion, My Son's a Gemleman. di ſcreet. — and 
ſo on, is abominably ridiculous, and what no Man 
in his Senſes could think of any Weight. 

Dick. Well, if Sir John was a little deficient, 
you muſt conſider him (as he tells Humphrey after- 
wards) under a Rack of Head and Heart; and ſo let 
his Perplexity apologize for his weak Behaviour. 

Jack. Something might, perhaps, have been ſaid, 


if old Simo under the ſame Circumſtances, had not 


inſtructed him better: Simo conſiders with himſelf, 
Nunc Chremem conveniam : orabo gnato uxorem. 


Son 
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Son lay under, he could not treat with Chremes on 


the Level; and there fore Entreaties were to be 
uſed to obtain the Favour. Simo makes low Sub- 


miſſion; begs in the moſt preſſing Terms, that 


Chremes would not deny him the Favour. When 
Chremes hints at Pamphilus's Immorality, as the 
Cauſe why he cannot comply, Simo tells him, that 
Eher and his Son are fallen out, and that he has good 
Reaſon to hope, they may be ſeparated with Eaſe. 
Prithee, Dick, tell me ingenuouſly, what Spight 


haſt thou taken againſt poor Terence, that thou 


art reſolv d to murder all his Characters? 
Dick. You may inſult as you pleaſe ; yet ſtill 
T inſiſt, that Sir Jon manages the Affair with 


more Wiſdom and Diſcretion than old Simo, and 


has a more difficult Task. "OP 
Jack. That may be conſider d, Dick. ——— Sir 


John talks over the Buſineſs with his Steward, or 
Footman, (I know not which) and gives him in 


Charge, to obſerve Tom's Metions, that he may play 
#0 Tricks ; then viſits his Son, to gain a Confirma- 


tion of his Conſent to marry Lucinda : His next 
Appearance is to conferr with Sealand; after that, 
we have no more of him, till he is ſurpriz'd with 
the Diſcovery of Indiana's being Sealand s Daughter. 
There does not appear a great deal of Buſineſs 
or Perplexity in all this; and how ill he has ma- 
naged the only difficult Point, I have already taken 
Notice. Bis | 


Simo leaves the Charge with Sta to obſerve his 


Son's Motions, as well as Davus's; at the ſame 
time uſes all poſſible Diligence. himſelf ; meets 
with Davns, threatens him ſeverely, watches him 
narrowly ; pries in every Corner ; over-hears what 
Glycery's Servants obſerve about Pamphilus; is per- 
plex'd about Glhycery's Crying-out ; ſoftens Chremes 
to a Compliance; meets with freſh Diſappoint- 
ments: In ſhore, his whole Time is ſpent in con- 
T Ttriving, 
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triving, managing, prying, ſifting, examining, with 
all the Care and Dexterity that a render Father 
could uſe on ſuch an important Occaſion ——T 
leave any one to ſum up the Total of either ſide, 


and determine which was the moſt careful, the 


moſt tender, and the moſt prudent Father. | 
Dick. Pray, Sir, what did you mean by that 
Glance at Humphrey, Whether you muſt call him 


Steward or Footman ? 


Jack. If I was to conſider him under the Title 
of Friend, (with which both Sir John and his Son 
are pleas'd to honour him) I might at leaſt ſup- 


por him raisd to the Quality of Steward, for 


lis ſignal Services and Fidelity. If I view him 
under the Contempt with which Tom treats him, 
(when he calls him, heavy Inmate, domeſtick, or- 
dinary Drudge) J might reaſonably conclude him a 
common Servant, and not fit to be dignify'd with 
the Title of Hiend by his Maſter. — But, to wave 


that Conſideration, Humphrey is order'd by Sir 


John to find out how far Tom is let into the Secret. 
He, I know, (ſays Sir John) will play Tricks, as much 
to croſs me, as to ſerve his Maſter. ——But I don't 
find that Tom ever offers any Advice to his Ma- 
ſter, as Davus does to Pamphilus ; nor is any 
otherwiſe concern'd about the Affair, than to do 
the common Offices of a Servant. So that I ſee 


no Occaſion for Sir John's Suſpicion. 


Dick. That, I conſeſs, was ſomewhat imperti- 
nent in Sir John; but I could not loſe ſo glorious 
an Opportunity of diſplaying my Talent of Tranſ- 
lating : Which, if you'll ſpeak from your Heart, 
I know you. muſt admire. $4 

Jack. I only beg leave to repeat Terence's Words, 
and then judge of my Admiration. - 

Quem ego credo manibus pedibuſque obnixè omnia 
Facturum, magis id adeo mihi ut incommodet; 
Quam ut obſequatur g nato. 4 

; os : I cannot 
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, I cannot but admire the elegant Verſion of ma- 
1 nibus pedibuſque obnixe — From hence tis apparent 
you are a perfect Maſter of both Tongues. 


But let us ſee how faithfully Mr. Humphrey diſ- 

: charges the Truft repoſed in him. —. Truly, when 
| Tom comes in, immediately after Sir John's De- 
arture, he does not ſay one Word to him about. 

Sir John; tho' his laſt Words were, Tis your. 

Part to convince the Rogue 'Tom, that I am in earneſt. 

A truſty Steward, indeed! — Well, Hum 
phrey interpoſes in the Dialogue between Father 
and Son 0 p. 16.) and (like an honeſt, faithful \ 


Friend) whiſpers the Son to banter his Father. 
What elſe can theſe Words to young Bevil mean? | 


5 Preſs your Readineſs to go to the Bride —— he wort 
let you ;— And preſently after joins in it himſelf, 
Pray, Sir, let me beg you to let Mr. Bevil go :——'Thgn 
whiſpers to Sir John See whether he will, or not; 
and at the fame time knows the Father will not \ | 
conſent, and that the Son has no real Inclination. 
When Sir Johz. examines him (p. 64.) con- 
cerning his Son's Reſolutions, he deceives him in 
every Anſwer. | Ru 
Dick. You muft conſider, Humphrey lov'd both 
Father and Son; and as they were carrying on 
ſeparate Views, twas impoſlible for him to manage, 
ſo as not to deceive one, or both. PP Er 
Jack. I agree with you: But, O Dick! how 
much below Terence art thou in Judgment | He 
wiſely foreſaw the Impoſſibility; and therefore, 
not to deſtroy the Character of Honeſty and Inte- 
grity, which Simo had beſtow'd on his Servant, 
never ſuffer d him to appear in the Scenes after 
the Orders given. 8 5 
Dick. Well, Mr. Freeman, you have examin'd 
the ſeveral Characters, rather with the ill-natur'd 
Severity of a Critick, than the ingenuous Impar- 
tiality of a Friend, My fine Gentleman only re- ( 
| £2 | | mains 
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mains; and he, I'm confident, has Charms enough 
to excuſe them all. I own, my Paſſion for this 
Fondling makes me careleſly overlook the reft. 
"Obſerve his firſt Appearance! how conſiderate! 
how graceful! how pious! how worthy Applauſe, 
and how fit for Example is it, under all the Anxie- 
ties of Mind, to conſult the Moral Writers, and by the 
Mirrour of Vertue to ſet his Spirits (as he ſays) for 
the Viciſſitudes of the Day, better than the Glaſs does 
the Perſon. - Don't you think it inimitably fine? 
Jack. I can't but ſay, Bevil's firſt Appearance is 
very advantageous, and gives us great Hopes of 
an exact Behaviour. After thus adjuſting his Spirits, 
we may reaſonably expect his firſt Reſolutions will 
be well worthy this noble Preparation. And ſo, 
to give.us a Specimen of his Improvement, he 
verywreligiouſſy and dutifully refolves to tell his 
Lye, (2. 130 | | 


Father a confident 3 
Dick. How, Sir! tis but an honeſt Diſſimulation, 


as he tells you himſelf; to whom I may apply 


Horace s inimitable Expreſſion, 
I in parentem 
Splendide mendax. „ 

Jack. I fear, Dick, you have forgot Horace s 
Odes, as well as his Art of Poetry. Therefore I muſt- 
[ug you in mind, that the Breach of Promiſe ſo 
finely deſcfibed there, prevented the greateſt 
Breach of the Laws of God and Nature, which 
- Hypermneſtra had been guilty of, had ſhe (accord- 
ing to her Father's Command, and her Promiſe) 
murder'd her Husband. ——Burt call you this an 
Honeſt Diſſimulation, deliberately to deceive his Fa- 
ther, by giving a ready Conſent, and yet reſolve 
to run counter to his Commands, in an Affair 
againſt which there was no Religious nor Moral 
In junction? The whole Caſe is this; his Father 
ſuſpects him, either fooliſhly or viciouſly engaged with 
an Incognita; to wean him from her, propoſes” a 
— H | Match 
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Match with Lucinda; Bevil privately ſends her a 
Letter, to let her —— the Pre- engagement of his 
Affections; in contemplative Soliloquy debates on 
his preſent Dilemma, and comes to this, Reſoölu- 
tion: Woll, then, with the Aſſurance. of being re- 
Jetted, I think I may confidently ſay, to my Father, I 
am ready to marry her, So that the Father is 
doubly, deceived, by BeviP s clandeſtine Endeavour 
to fruſtrate the Deſign, and by his vow'd Obedi- 
ence to his Commands, when he means nothing 
leſs.- Bur pray, Dick, what Moral Writer told 
him Diſſimulation was honeſt ? I fancy, twas a 


Book of your own Penning. The ,Speator ſays, 


(Numb. 103.) Diſſimulation 7s a perpetual Inconveni- 
ence, becauſe it brings a Man under an everlaſting/ 


Jealouſy and Suſpicion ; ſo, that he's not to be. beliew'd 


when he ſpeaks Truth, nor truſted when. perhaps he 
means honeſtly, &c. This. muſt have been Bevil's 
Caſe, had his Father detected him. But I'm a- 


fraid this Deceit is attended with abominable Ag- 


gravations. 

Dick. Nay, there 1 1 you; 498 moſt you can 
make of it is a plain Deceit. 

Jack. Let's examine. The Father 3 


comes to viſit him, and Bevil is as good as his 
Word, and lyes with as firm a Countenance as if 


he had been uſed to it; and tells Sir John, He 
fears he ſhall like her too well; for ſhe has ,a great 


many needleſs and ſuperfluous good Qualities.— Pray, 
Sir, does Bevil mean what he ſays? Are good Aa. 


ities really needleſs. and ſuperfluous? 
Dick. For one of her Fortune, he ſays. And, you 


know, the World generally looks no farther ; and 


is altogether regardleſs of good Qualities, Provi- 


ded there be Money enough. 


Jack. Then Bevil ſhould have ſpoke it as the 
Opinion of the World, not as the Reſult of his 


. own Thoughts. However, while Sir John and his 


Son 
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Son are debating, honeſt Mr. Humphrey interpoſes, 


and whiſpers young Bevil that he ſnould preſs his 
Father to go to the Bride, for he's ſure he won't 
let him. Upon which, Bevil grows in Raptures 
about the young Lady; pretends he can't live with- 


out the Sight of her; and is moſt importunately 


troubleſome to his Father, to gain his Conſent to 
viſit the Lady. What is this but bantering him, 
the moſt outrageous Impudence to his 
firſt Crime? IS not this a Behaviour ſuitable to 


and adding 


the moſt profligate, rebellious son? 


# . 


2 


Let us conſider Pamphiluss Behaviour under like 
Circumſtances. Simo ſurprizes him in the Street, 


with the ſudden unexpected News of a Match he 


had provided. Pamphilus is Thunder: ſtruck, and 
unable to ſpeak: When he comes to himſelf, 
tho' under the greateſt Variety of Diſtraction, 


and Perplexity of Mind, full of Fondneſs towards 


Ghycery, keeps fill his filial Piety ſuperior to all 
other Thoughts; all his Paſſions yield to that. 


Eine ego ut advorſer? (ſays he.) Hei mihi! incertum 
eſt quid agam. This was a miſerable Caſe, indeed, 
and worthy Compaſſion. —— To proceed: .Davus 
(a ſubtle, diligent Fellow) finds out that old S 
only propoſed the Marriage, as a Trick to try his 
Son's Obedience, and to find out his Thoughts 
with regard to the Incognita- Therefore Davus ad- 


viſes him to give his Conſent. Pamphilus ſtarts at 


the Thought, and crys out with Indignation, 


Egone dicam ? — nunquam faciam ; ſuadere noli- 
Davus uſed all his Art to perſuade him, that 


'twas the only Method to divert his Father's An- 
ger, and to gain Time. Pamphilus at laſt agrees to 
Davus's Advice; Simo comes on him e're he had 


time to cool and recant, (which, by his Reluctancy, 
"ris more than probable he wou'd have done) and 


gains his Conſent, and immediately they part. 
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Riſque of loſing 
either Side. 


F 
Bevil had a gr 


had Time to deli 


married to Philumena, whom I do not love? Nun- 
quam faciam; . ſuadere nol, | : 
Dick. "Tis a very perplexing Caſe, truly, of 
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Dick. Pamphilus's Concern was not the Fear of 
lying to his Father, but of loſing Glcery, and 
being married againſt his Inclinations; as appears 
by his next Words, ut ab illa excludar, hac conclu- 


Jak. Without doubt, Pamphilus dreaded the 


fatal Conſequence; but Davus firſt put him in 
mind of it, by ſaying, ex ea re quid fiat, vide. But 
tis all along conſiſtent with Pamphilus's Character 
to be afraid of offending his Father, and of doing 
any thing unbecoming a Man of Honour; and , 
therefore tis reaſonable, and morally; as well as 
religiouſly, juſt, to ſuppoſe the firſt Start pro- 
ceeded from the Dread of telling his Father a 
Lye: Thus, then, I may ſafely interpret Pamphi- 
lus's Thoughts. Egone dicam ? Shall I dare 
to lye to, and deceive my Father, and run the 


Ghcery, whom I love, and being \ 


Jack. But whoſe Perplexities were greateſt, and 
conſequently which had moſt Tryals to prove his 


eat Eſtate in Poſſeſſion: Pamphilus ö 


had his whole Dependence on his Father. Bevil 
was not engaged to the Jucognita : Pamphilus was, 
and had a Child by her. Bevil could afford to 
maintain her ſplendidly : Pamphilus knew not how 
to get Money for her common Subſiſtence. Bevil 


berate on his Father's Command, 


and temperately told a Lye, and inſulted after it: 
Pamphilus was ſurprized with the Order; and was 
hardly to be perſuaded to diſſemble a Conſent, 
when he was convinced his Father did not deſign 
to purſue it. Bevil had an Aſſurance given him 
from Humphrey, that the Affair was in no A 
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of eoming to a Concluſion add to this, a Confir- 
mation of it from Eucinda herſelf, nor had he any 
farther Perplexity about it; hut on the contrary, 
was all Air and Gayety, as Myrtle tells him, 5. 23. 
Pamphilus had only Daus to adviſe with, who de- 
pended althgether on broken Hints and uncertain 
Conjectures : Chremes, who at firſt appear d averſe, 
afterwards changed his Mind, and gave Conſent; 
and Pamphilus was continually under the greateſt 
Concern and Anxiety imaginable. —— Tis an en- 
ſy Matter to determine, which of theſe two Gen- 
tlemen appears moſt remarkable for filial Piety, 
Bravery under Affliction, and Regularity of Con- 
. a Kon a 

Dick. Give me Leave to obferve, Sir, that tis 
more difficult to preſerve a Regulafity of Conduct 
under an Affluence of Fortune, than under low 
Circumſtances -. For as the firſt is liable to moſt 
Temptations, it affords: moſt Tryals of Vertue: 
In this Condition, Bevil far out- ſhines Pamphilus. 

Jack. T am by no means of your Opinion. To 
ſteer right in a Calm, is an eafy Matter; but to 
ſtruggle with Winds and Waves requires a wiſe, 
experienced Pilot. The Temptations which the 
Rich are liable to, are aal Aal as offer to the 
meaner Paſſions; which a Man of Reaſon can ea- 
ſily guard againſt, and ſcorns to indulge : But to 
bear up againſt Neceſſity, and the Contempt of 

the World, which uſually attends" the Low Eftate, 
requires a double Strength and Firmneſs of Mind. 
Poverty ſhocks Reafon, and makes a'vigorous At- 
tack upon Integrity : Few Men are able to ftand 
the Tryal without ſhrinking. —— Bevil and Pans 
philus are both ſuppoſed to be Gentlemen of libe- 
ral Education, and virtuous Principles: Thus 
guarded, twas no difficult Matter for Bevil 10 
maintain the Poſt of Honour: Should he be at 
laſt obliged to deſert Indiana, he had a fair Excuſe 
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to the World, which was enough to keep his Mind 
at Eaſe; or, ſhould he obſtinately perſiſt, he was 
in no Danger of being turn d out of Doors, and 
reduced to Poverty. Poor Pamphilus could by no 
means forſake Chcery (to whom he was engaged) 
and preſerve his Honour; and was in Danger of 
being reduced to extreme Neceſſity for his Perſe- 
verance. In a word, Pamphilus was in Danger of 
loſing his Miſtreſs and his Honour, or of preſerr- 
ing them in Penury and Want: But Bevil was in 
Danger of neither; for he had an Aſſurance from 
Lucinda, that ſne would reject him; which was 
more than Pamphilus had from Philumena. I think, 
"tis no longer a Queſtion, which of the two had 
moſt Tryals for their Vertue, or which was the 
moſtb Religious Men gon 
„Dick. Pamphilus's Obedience might proceed from 
the Fear of being turn'd out to ſtarve, having his 
whole Dependence: on kis Father; but. Bevil could 
be under no ſuch Apprehenſions, being in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a great Eſtate, ſeparate from his Father: 
Therefore his Obedience, and Vow. never to mar- 
ry without his Father's Conſent, muſt proceed 
from an innate Principle of filial Piety; and in 
that Particular his; Vertue is more conſpicuous, 
and meritorious, than that of Pamphilus., 
Jack. Tis a hard Cenſure, and without Foun- 
dation either in Religion or Morality, to imagine 
Pamphilus's Obedience aroſe only from a, ſelfiſh: 
View: Tis an eftabliſh'd Principle, I preſume, 
(and, I am ſure, a good-natur'd one) to put the 
beſt Conſtruction an Action is capable of bearing. 
From a thorough View of Pamphilus's Behaviour, 
tis evident, his Duty has the proper Motives: 80 
that I don't ſee why Bevil ſhould out- ſnine him 
n that reſpect. But all this while, you beg the 


ores on Bevil's fide. Had he been really du- 
tiful, I would have allow'd him the Credit and 
| Glory 
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Glory of it in its full Height. His Vow never to 
marry without his Father's Conſent, looks like a 
Sham, when we conſider the fix d, determin'd Love 
he bore towards Indiana. It only ſerves to make 
him more inconſiſtent with himſelf. Beſides, we 
are to ſuppoſe this Vow was made before he had 
any Concern with Iadiana; and, by his Proceeding, 
tis evident he's endeavouring to break it as faſt 
as he can. However, this does not at all palliate 
the Act of Diſobedience ; which conſiſts in giving 
his full Conſent to his Father to marry Lucinda, 
and ſuffering him to treat about the Match, tho he 
had before given a private Reſolution to Myrtle, 
never to marry her, and (unknown to his Father) 
had ſent a Letter to Lucinda, to deſire her to re- 
fuſe him; and thus was undermining his Father's 
Endeavours. What is this, but tricking his Fa- 

tler? Wherein then lies the filial Piety ? In the 
Deceit, I ſuppoſe... — —— In a word, I ſee-no 
Claim Bevil has to the Credit of being a dutiful 
Son, unleſs Deceiving, Lying to, and Bantering 
his Father, can make it good. 
Dick. Sir, I ſtill ſay, and ſay again, Bevil is a 
dutiful Son, a faithful Friend, and 2 


— 


Jack. Hold, Dick, let us examine his Fidelity to 
his Friend. In Friendſhip there muſt be an un- 
limited, generous Confidence; and that mutual. 
Bevil is ſo little ſenſible of this, that he does not 
truſt Myrtle with the Affair that: moſt concerns 
him. When Myrtle comes to expoſtulate with him 
about Lucinda, he does not tell him one Word of 
the Letter, tho twas Myrtle s Intereſt to have 
known it. Is this like a Friend, to one who had a 
Title to know the Secrets of his Heart, much more 
"thoſe in which he was jointly concern d? 
Dick. Perhaps, Bevil did not think of it. 
Jack. The Moment Myrtle enter d, he was, giv- 
ing Orders to Tom to go again, and wait for an Au- 
ſuer (p. 23. 2 Dick. 
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Bick. The Matter was not ripe for his Know He 


ledge. 1 
Jack. He mould have truſted aha with: every 


-$t tep and Advance; nay, he ſhould upon all * 


counts have conſulted him about it. 
Dick. That had prevented the Challenge, and 
F i'd the whole Deſign of my Play. You know, 
tell you in my PREFAcx, / wrote the whole ins yer 
the ſake of that Scene. 


Jack. I fear, Dick, "will VE get you Praifo 
n to reward your Labour. But let's ſee 


how this wiſe, conſiderate Gentleman ane 


himſelf on the Occaſion. i 
_ He enters in the Fourth Act, and after exa- 
mining Tom concerning Myrtle's Behaviour, and the 
A nen relating to the Penning this Chal- 
lege, he tells us, how throughly diſturb'd he is, that 
this hot Man (as he calls him) ſhould treat him thus. 
Well, what's to be done? Why, Lucindd's 
Letter is to be read over again; wherein ſhe thanks 
him for his handſome Manner of declining a Treaty of 
Marriage with her; tells him her Fears, that Cim- 
berton will fall to her Lot, unleſs Myrtle exerts 
himſelf for their common Safety and Happineſs, —=s 
not here a ſubſtantial Reaſon, why Myrtle oo 
be made acquainted with the Letter? 

Dick. Oh! but ſne deſires Bevil, in the next 
Line, to conceal it from him till bereafeer. E 

Jack. Ridiculous! Myrtle is to proceed on Mea- 


ſufes to fruſtrate the Treaty with Cimberton, and 


f yet is to be kept ignorant of the Buſineſa! 
Dick. But ſhe tells you why, in the Poſtſcript; 


The ann of Myrtle $ e RR her Jome Ter- | 


7077. 


That he would cut Cimberton's Throat? Or 


be diſpleas d at her writing to Bevi !? — The 
1 ſhould have interpoſed in the firſt Caſe; 


the 


Jack. Of Foes Nature were thoſe Tertors? | 
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The ſecond clears itſelf----My Eſteem for him, ſays 
he, inclines me to hope that Fealonſy only an ill Ef. 
felt, which ſometimes accompanies à tender Love, and 
awhaꝛt may be cured by a careful and unblamableunduct.— 
What Jealouſy cou'd poſſeſs a Lover's Brain, that 
this Letter wou'd not cure? Methinks, "twas 
ſtrangely filly in Lucinda to ſay fo much, if ſhe 
had not a mind Myrtle ſhou'd know it. In ſhort, 
I cannot apprehend the leaſt. Shadow of a Reaſon 
for concealing this Letter, which the Neceſſity of 
- Mhrile's Diligence to over-turn Cimberton's Preten- 
ſions does not deſtroy. Li 
Dick. However ſilly the Woman might be, Bevil 
was obliged to keep the Secret; ſince ſhe made him 
(as he fays) her Friend and Confident, and put her- 
ſelf in a kind, under his Protection. | 
Jack. I don't ſee any other Confidence ſhe places 
in him, than to truſt him with a Declaration of her 
Abhorrence of Cimberton, and her Affection for 
Myrtle. And I don't diſcern how ſne puts her- 
ſelf under his Protection, (even in a kind, as you ex- 
preſs it) any other way than by truſting him with 


A .a Secret, which twas not fit all the World ſhou'd 


know, left ſhe ſnou'd be cenſur'd for Forward- 
neſs. — I take this to be the Meaning of the 
Letter. 15 | 
Sir, I thank you for refuſing me; but if your 
Friend does not buſy himſelf very ſpeedily for my 
Reſcue, I ſhall be marry'd againſt my Inclinations. 
But pray don't tell him of it, for I'm afraid of his 
Jealouſy, tho' I hope he'll be cured of it in time. 
Who can tell now, what this odd, inconſiſtent 
"Nymph wou'd: be at? Oh! but Mr. Bevi/'s a 
Man of Honour, and ſo he muſt keep the Secret; 
that is, he muſt abuſe his Friend, negle& his In- 
tereſt, (by: which, for ought he knew, the Girl 
might be loſt). and all for the ſake of being thought 
— of Secrecy ( * ) tho' he tells us . | 
82 | the 


* 
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the ſame time, That he could ſerve him and her, ly 
di ſobeying her. There's a Man of nice Honour for 

you | there's your Man of refined Notions, and deep 
Penetration! who can riſque his Friend's Repoſe 
and Happineſs, for the fake of keeping a filly Girl's 
Secret, who does not know her own Meaning. But 
then this Duelling broils in his Stomach; how ſhall I, 
ſays he, preſerve myſelf from Imputations there? He'l 
call it, or think it Fear, if 1 explain without fighting. 

Dick. Look you there, Sir, what wou'd you have 
aA Man do in ſuch a Perplexity ? : 

Jack. Can it be call'd Fear to do a Man Juſtice? 

to ſhew him that his Suſpicions (for which, in ap- 
pearance, he had good Grounds) were not juft ? 
Is it cowardly to convince a Man, that you have not 
dealt diſnonourably by him? See the Force of Pre- 
judice! I always thought it generous and honourable 
to confeſs a Fault; much more ſo, to convince a 
miſtaken Man, that you never was guilty of it: And 
in this Caſe Myrtle. is not that raſh, unthinking 
Wretch you wou'd perſuade us to believe him; 
which will appear preſently. | ES 
Let us conſider the Words of the Challenge. 
Sir, Tou have us'd me baſely, in correſponding and car- 
rying on a Treaty, where you told me you was indiffe- 
rent, &c. Here's the Foundation of the Refent- 
ment; and what has Bevil to do, but to clear him- 
ſelf from the Imputation ? No, but he's a Man of 
too much Honour! he's to abuſe his Friend far- 
ther yet; by an affected Coolneſs, to render his 
own Innocence yet more ſuſpected; and when he 
has work d up his Friend's Paſſion almoſt to Mad- 
neſs, out comes the Secret; and then he's to be 
applauded--for what?--No Man alive wou'd gueſs 
W hy, even for his Superiority of Temper, Under- 
ſanding, and Piety. Oh Dick ! O te cerebri felicem ! 

Well, Myrile's at the Door, and Bevil's reſolv'd 
upon his Carriage to him ; and with a great * 
. | 1 g 0 
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by of Gravity aſſures us, he'll make Alowance for Myr- 
or tle's diſtruſtful Temper. _ 1 
ep I ſhou'd have mention d one Circumſtance of Ag- 
ſe . Þ i gravation, which was, Bevil's teazing Anſwer 
's to the Challenge. With an — 1 have yours —— 
ut 1 ſhall be at Home. ER Bs = 
5 Dick. That ſnew'd the Sedateneſs pf his Temper. 
3 Jack, It ſhew'd he had a mind to work up his 
| Friend's Paſſion, with a Deſign to triumph o'er his 
= Weakneſs ; but he does not ſucceed in that. _ __ 
x + Myrtle expoſtulates about the Abuſe Bevil has made 
2 N rf his Simplicity and Frankneſs ; and charges him with 
* a Breach of Friendſhip, therefore demands Satiſ- 
? faction for the Injury. Bevil does not endea- 
t vour to wipe off the Aſperſion, but only replies 


— Sir, You know ] have often dared to diſapprove that Ty- 
C rant-Cuſtom, fo contrary to Laws, Divine and Human,--= 
L Myrtle very pertinently anſwers, —— Mr. Bevil, it 
1 '\ Þ 7 wor'dbea good firſt Principle in thoſe who have ſo tender 
4 a Conſcience, to have an Abhorrence of doing Injuries.---— 
- | Moſt reaſonably ſaid, and fit, in my Opinion, for 
the Mouth of as religious a Man, as Mr. Bevil wou d 
. appear to be! Are not thoſe ſtrong, perſuaſive Calls 
on Bevil to clear his Innocence? Surely, ſuch an 
Expoſtulation as this may be allow d to carry the 
Force of Perſuaſion with ir. Yet this moſt pro- 
voking Wretch, with an affected cool Face, urges 
Religion and Morality againſt Duelling ; but is 
not aware, that on both theſe Conſiderations he's 
obliged to do Juſtice to his injur' d Neighbour ; 
the Appellation of Friend ſurely ſtrengthens the 
Obligation. e 
Dick. But, Sir, he has done him no Injury; and 
ſtill, I fay, he's obliged to keep the Lady's Secret. 
Jack. He did him a palpable Injury in concealing 
the Letter | ſent to Lucinda ; which Myrtle as a 
Friend, and a Party concern'd, had a Right to 
\ Know. In my Dre Beyil ſtands Guilty 80 
. "SF a 
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all the Aggravations his Friend charges him with; 
for not to vindicate in ſuch a Cafe, is a tacit Ac- 
knowledgment of his Guilt. Suppoſe farther, he 
was obliged to keep the Lady's Secret; was there 
no Way of excuſing himſelf to his Friend? Might 
he not have ſaid---My Friend, I own I appear 
Criminal, but I conjure you by the Honour you 
have always found in me, and by our ftrong Friend- 
ſhip to believe I have done nothing in this Affair, 
but what tends to your Intereſt? I am piqu'd in 
Honour to keep one Thing a Secret from you a lit- 
tle while; in the mean time, I can give you this ge- 
- neral Aſſurance, that there wants nothing but 
our Induſtry and Management (in which you may 
be ſure of my Aſſiſtance) to make Lucinda yours. 
Dick. But, perhaps, Myrtle wou'd not have been 
thus ſatisſy d. 
Jack. Bevil, it ſeems, had neither Honour, nor 
Good-Nature enough to make the Tryal; tho tis 
highly probable, Myrtle wou'd have been appeas d, 
if we may judge from his own Words, when he ſays, 
Mr. Bevil cannot doubt, but I had rather have 
Sati faction from his Innocence, than his Sword. 
But Bevil ſcorns to clear his Innocence, inſtead of 
that, goes on to teaze Myrtle about the Crime of 
Duelling. Poor Myrtle tells him, (and in moving 
Terms too) You, Sir, have the beſt Excuſe for 
Life, the Hopes of Pefſeſſng Lucinda; but confider, I 
have as much Reaſon to be weary of it, if I am to 
loſe her.——- What can be more afte&ting, if you'll 
allow the Paſſion of Love to have ſuch a Power? 
Can Bevil refuſe to tell him after this, that he has 
no Defigns upon Lucinda? That ſurely was not Part 
of the Secret enjoin'd : But he does refuſe him any 
the leaſt Shew of honourable Satisfaction. The 
Man of nice Honour, remarkable for all good 
Qualities, has not the Humanity enough to do his 
Friend common Juſtice. No, he evades it, _- 
Fo calls 
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calls for a Ghympſe of Argument to juſtify Duel- 


Myrtle is provoked to ſneer him ( as well he may) 
upon his Commodious, his Foreign Trinket, his Indian 
Princeſs, 8c. for his ſoft Moments of Dalliance. 
Upon which Bevil cries out, — Du have touch'd me 
beyond the Patience of a Man, and I accept your Invita- 
tion. Ha, ha, ha! the pious, conſiderate, cool 
Mr. Bevil ( who defy'd Myrtle juſt now to ſnew 
him the leaſt Glympſe of an Argument to vindicate any 
Inſult by his own Hand.) This religious Gentleman 
has found a ſubſtantial Reaſon for cutting his 
Friend's Throat; for throwing an Aſperſion on his 
Miſtreſs, who, in the Eye of the World, cou'd ap- 
pear no better than 4 Convenient, (as Myrtle 
has it. ) e 5 
Dick. How, Sir, dare you join in ſuch an Aſper- 
ſion on the incomparable Indiana. Se 
Jack. Prithee, Dick, keep your Temper ; did 
you deſign Bevil's Character for your own, that 


you are ſo apt to take fire in the ſame Place? To 


juſtify my Obſervation. Shew me a pretty Fel- 


low, who maintains a pretty Lady, in the Bloom 


of Youth and Beauty, in the Condition of a Per- 
ſon of Quality under the Pretence of Charity; 
and I'm afraid I ſhall be able to ſnew you a kept 
Miſtreſs---in the vulgar Acceptation of that Phraſe. 
Dick. But, Sir, ſhe was a Woman of Honour, 
and Bevil thought himſelf excuſable to draw his 
Sword in the Guard of Innocence. | 
Jack. By what Law, Dick, Divine or Human? 
the Preaching Mr. Bevil cou'd find no Excuſe for 
his Friend, (who had ten Times a ſtronger Cauſe 


for his Reſentment) tho' he has found one for 
* himſelf. 5; | 
Dick. He tells you farther, The Infirmity of Hu- 


man Nature cou d bear no more. | 
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Jack. Truly, I believe his Nature cou'd not; for, 
poor Man, he has as many Iufirmities, as any fine 
Gentleman I ever heard of. | _ 

But pray, Sir, why might not Myrtle have been 
made acquainted with his Deſigns concerning I- 
diana, from the Beginning ? I believe he's the firſt 
Perſon who ever kept ſuch a Secret from his Friend, 
and yet cou'd venture to truſt it with a Servant, as 
he did with Humphrey. 

Dick. That Confidence wou'd have deftroy'd my 
whole Deſign, and I had had no Pretence for intro- 
ducing the Challenge. 55 

Jack. Better the Challenge had not been brough 
in, than the fine Gentleman's Infirmities expoſed. 
Infirmities, which, I believe, few Men, below the. 
Character of Gentlemen, cou'd be guilty of, with 
ſo much Deliberation. | „ 

Well, the Challenge is accepted of, and Tom is 
order d to call a Coach, to carry em to the Field 
of Battle. Now, Bevil begins to cool Shall 1, 


Jays he, recover myſelf at the Entrance of a third Per- 


fon, my Servant too, and not have Regard enough to all 
1 have ever been receiving from my Infancy, the Obli- 
gation to the beſt of Fathers, to an unhappy Virgin too, 
whoſe Life depends on mine. Pray obſerve the 
Climax. Shall I not have Regard to my Duty 
to God, to my Father, to the Virgin? No wonder 
he loſt his Temper at Myrtle's abuſing her, ſince 
Love for her, it ſeems, was a more forcible Conſi- 
deration, than his Duty to God, Cc. — Oh! all 
ye well-bred Gentlemen! are ye not abundantly 
inſtructed, to let your amorous Paſſions have a 
greater Sway o'er your Minds, than all Religious 

or Moral Duties. | 3 „ 
After this pious Recollection, Bevil turns to his 
Friend; I ſhall not, ſays he, for fear of what ſuch 
a raſh Man as you think of me, keep, longer unex- 
plain'd the falſe Appearances, under which your Infir+ 
. mity 
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mity of Temper "makes you h uffer ; when, perhaps, 200 
nnch Regard to a falſe Point of Honour makes me 
prolong that Suffering. Ha, ha, ha! tis impoſſible 
to forbear laughing, Dick. —— Why, then forſooth, 
the keeping this Girl's Seeret, is a falſe Point of Ho- 
nour after all! and cou'd not this wife Fellow have 
ſeen that before? But, Dic, you miſtake the falſe 
Appearances, under which he made Myrtle ſuffer.--- 
They were real Appearances of a falſe Friend. 
Now, let the World judge which was the raſneſt 


Man of the two; he who had Reaſon to believe his 


Friend was going to rob him of his Miſtreſs, and 
(tho he ſent him a Challenge) yet gave him all 
Opportunities of clearing his Innocence; or that 


Friend, who gave the Cauſe, neglected his own 


Vindication, refuſed to ſatisfy his Friend, and ſuf- 
fer d himſelf to be tranſported with the wildeſt 
Rage againſt that Friend, for a Fault which he 
provoked him to committ. e 041 

At length the Letter is produced. I have ſaved 
you, ſays Bevil, from the moſt exquifite Diſtreſs, even 
tho you had ſucceeded in the Diſpute : I know you ſo 


well, that I am ſure to have found this Letter about 4 


Man you had kill d, wou'd have been worſe than Death 


to yourſelf, —— Why then was it conceal'd ſo long? 
and why wou'd he run the Riſque of being kill'd 


with his Vindication in his Pocket? had they been 


1n a convenient Place to have drawn their Swords, 
Bevil might have died like a Villain and a Fool; and 
( humanly ſpeaking) had deſerv'd his Death. 

While Myrtle is reading the Letter, Bevil ſays, 
(with a Self- Satisfaction of having acted prudently 
and honourably all along) — When be is throughly 
mnortify'd, and Shame has got the better of Jealouſy, he 
will deſerve to be aſſiſted towards obtaining Lucinda 
If I may venture to judge, the Shame and Mortifi- 


cation belongs to Bevil, who upon a falſe Point of 
Honour (as he confeſſes himſelf ) has abuſed his 


Friend, 
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Friend, with no other View, that I can ſee, than 
to raiſe his Paſſions, and make him uneaſy. Let 
the World determine, whether he has moſt expoſed 
his Friend's Weakneſs, or his own. However tis 
neceſſary, for the Poet's Deſign, that Myrtle ſhou'd 
compliment Bevil upon his admirable Conduct, and 
blame his own precipitant Diſpoſition. And ſo, 
poor Myrtle is to be put under Confuſion, and Bevil 
is to triumph in his fancy'd Superiority of Wiſdom. 
Attend ye Goths and Vandals of the Age, and learn 
What? Not to fight without a Cauſe. 55 
Dick. Nay, Mr. Freeman, I can't bear that. Was 
there not an Injury? and is not that a ſubſtantial 
Cauſe? 72 nf © 
Jack. Well then, we'll correct the Inference. — 
Learn—that he who gives and continues the Injury 
Mall turn the Confuſion on his injur'd Friend, who 
ſhall beg Pardon, and compliment the Aggreſſor on 
the Superiority of his Conduct. For, notwithſtand- 
ing all you can urge, I'm afraid it will appear, Be- 
wil's Breach of Friendſhip has been the Cauſe of 


all the Diſorder. 


Had Bevil, by a ſeeming Injury, provoked his 
Friend to ſend him a Challenge, and (not having 
it in his Power immediately to clear up the ſtrong 
Appearances) had he by a Superiority. of Reaſon 
convinced him, that his Intentions were honoura- 
ble, that the Method of Reſentment by Challenge 
was irreligious and unreaſonable; and had he ftill 
maintain'd | ſuch a, generous Firmneſs of Mind, as 
might at once ſhew his Innocence and Courage; that 
he ſcorn'd as much to do a deliberate Injury, as to 
draw a Sword in Defiance of Divinc Prohibition: 
This had been to ſhew a Conduct worthy a religious 
fine Gentleman, But whether Bevil's Behaviour 
has been conſiſtent with that Character, let any 
conſiderate Man determine. | = 5 
Dick. 
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Dick. I ſay ſtill, Sir, notwithſtanding all your | 
Critical Malice, you ſhall not put me out of Con- 7 
ceit with my fine Gentleman: I ſtill think him a | 

=, very gallant Man. n 

Jack. To the Ladies, I ſuppoſe you mean: 
Truly, Dick, his Behaviour that way is very re- 
markable : For he tells us himſelf f 20.) tho 1 
doat on Indiana to Death, yet in all my Acquaintance, 
and utmoſt Privacies with her, I never once told her 


n 1 —_ — 
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that I loud. | 13 
; Dick. But you don't take Notice what a fine . 
1 + Reaſon he gives for that. My tender Obligations, 


ſays he, 10 my Father, have laid ſuch an inviolable 
Reſtraint upon my Conduct, that till I have his Conſent 
zo ſpeak, I am determined on that Subject, to be dumb 
for ever. There's filial Piety for you ! 

Jack. But conſidering the private Reſolution 
he had made to Myrtle never to marry Lucinda 
1 «x (7. 23.) tho' he lyes to his Father, and tells him 

he will do it; and, conſidering the conſcious and 
; determin'd Love within him, he might have been 
A little more complaiſant to the Lady. I think, ; 
Humphrey had very good Reaſon to tell him, he =Y 
was the moſt unfaſhionable Lover in Great Britain. | 
| Dick. But he was Conſcious all the while, that | 
FR ; x he ſhould marry her at laſt, | | 
* | Jack. The Lady too was Conſciozs : But not ſo | 
well fatisfy'd with her being ſo; and therefore | 
at an Interview ſhe uſes all poſſible Art to bring | 
him to an Explanation, and clear up the great 
| Perplexities her Mind labour'd under. He plainly 5 
ſees her Deſign, and (like a well-bred, civil Gen- = 
tleman) not only refuſes her the Satisfa&ion, but 'Y 
runs off abruptly to avoid the Neceſſity, under ; 
the poor Pretence of eſcaping a Quarrel. Muff | 1 
not the tender Bevil know at the ſame time, this 1 
was encreaſing her Suſpicions, and giving the : 
ores EE ˙ 
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greateſt Pain to one whom he doated on? Ve- 


ry gallant indeed! | ; 
Dick. But he makes amends for it in the Fifth Act. 


Jack. Yes; his firſt Salute to her is, My ever- 


deſtin d, my acknouledg d Wife ! —- There's Gallan- 


try in Perfection! After a tedious time of con- 


ſcious Silence, he embraces her in a Rapture, and 
crys out my ever-deſtin'd Wife ! . 
Dick. Ah! Sir, you don't conſider the Force 
of that Expreſſion: Bevil, Sir, was a Predeſtina- 
rian, and was profoundly Conſcious that Indiana 
was decreed for him from the Beginning. 


Jack. Well, Sir, I ſhall not diſpute Bevil's Fore- 


fight; but give me Leave tos ask, whether Bevil 
is to ſerve as a Pattern for the modern fine 
Gentlemen. | 


Dick. Why truly, Sir, I don't know whether 


Bevil will be able to influence ſo far as to bring 
it into a Faſhion : But 'tis my Opinion, if many 
pretty Gentlemen would be humbly content to 
be conſcious, *twould prevent a vaſt Profuſion of 
Impertinence and Lying. 

Jack. T could wiſh too, Dick, this reſtraining Fa- 


culty would ſpread a little farther, till it reaches the 


Scribblers of the preſent Age, that they would 
be modeſtly conſcious of their own Inabilities, and 
ſo prevent their being laugh'd at. _ 


Dick. Sir, there's too much Inſolence and II- 


Nature in that Jeſt, to make it tolerable even 
from a Friend. | | 
Jack. Nay, Dick, — Qui capit, ile facit. I have 
been ingenuous in my Opinion, and remember you 
put me upon it. „ | 
Dick. J can't help ſaying, Sir, you have gone 
beyond the Plain-Dealing of a Friend. However, 
Thave this Satisfaction left, that my Comedy has been 
received with univerſal Acceptance (Vid. Pref.) and I 
can't forbear ſaying, he has need of a very ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary Talent, who dares venture to con- 
demn the Taſte of the whole TW n. 
Jack. I can venture now to let you know, I have 
ſeen your Play; but did not care to condemn at 


3 


| d my Obſervations by 
reading it. That the Town did receive it with Ac- 
ceptance, as you phraſe it, was owing to their In- 
clination to encourage Vertue ; upon which, they 
are told in the Prologue, this Comedy was founded. 
But when they come to conſider how ill it anſwers 
that Deſign, I dare affirm they will abhorr it with 
Abhorring, and reject it with Rejecting. | 

Dick, Notwithſtanding your Sneer, Sir, I ſay 
ſuch Phraſes are very emphatical. Bl 5 

Jack, In Tub-preaching they may be, Dick; but 
I never knew the dull Repetition of Words which 
carried the ſame Meaning received with univerſal 
Acceptance, from an Author who yalued himſelf 


on the Purity of his Style. But I ſhall not dwel! 


on Blunders of this Nature, which are too nu- 
merous throughout the whole Performance. The 
Reaſon you give for this #niverſal. Acceptance, is, 
that it was in every Part excellently perform d. But at 
the ſame time you become conſcious, that the great 


Favour done to the Work in Acting, renders the Ex- 


peftation ſtill greater, to keep up the Spirit in the Re- 
preſentation of the Cloſet — Well, Dick, how are 
we to be ſatisfy'd there? 

Dick. I tell you in the next Line, That it muſt 
be remember d a Play is to be ſeen, ce. 

Jack. Now would I willingly give you the Credit 

of a little Conſcious Modeſty, as if you was aware 
your Comedy would not bear a ſerious Examina- 
tion in the Cloſet : But I know you are averſe to 
an Imputation of that Nature ; beſides, I believe 
you intended no more than to promote the Intereſt 
of the Playbouſe. mM On 


- 3 Dick, 
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Dick. There may be very ſubſtantial Reaſons 
for my ſo doing. But ſince you are got upon my 
Preface, prithee be good-natur'd for once, and tell 
me, Don't you think I have put a very ingenious 
Banter on the Small Criticks, to determine Whether 

the Paſſion of my Song is juſt, or the Diſtreſs Male or 
Female? „„ 

Jack. I think it would be a good Caution for a 
Fencer, while he is endeavouring to ſtrike his Ad- 
verſary, not to lay himſelf too open for a Thruſt. 
A Man ſhould take care, while he's ſcattering his 
Jokes, that they don't turn upon himſelf. — I 
agree with you, he muſt be a Small Critick indeed, 
who would think it worth his while to take that 
Song to pieces ; for the Thoughts and Style ſuir 
ſo well with Halfpenny Poetry, that, add but a 
Number of Stanza's to ſwell the Bulk, and the 
Copy of it might gain a Pot of Ale in Grubſtreet. 

— But I think it gives Light to one Notion you 
wanted to be ſatisfied about, wiz. Nhat is tu be 
imputed to the Hardueſs of the Head, and the Softneſs 
of the Heart. I think, he muſt have a very hard 
Head, who could expect to move the Paſſions by 
that Song; and he as a ſoft a Heart, who could 
be affected by it. | | 

Dick. I find there is no End to your Malice : 

But be it known to you, the Revival of that Son 
was to employ thoſe Criticks, by whom I have 187 
Fer d, who are got no farther than to enquire whether | 
they ought to be pleaſed or not. ER : 

Jack. Truly, Dick, I think that is going a 
great way; and they are the Criticks, whom you 
have juſt Reaſon to fear; who, after a ſtrict 
Search and Examination, are able to determine 
that they ought not to be pleaſed with what only 
bears the Face of Humour, when it is contrary 
to Nature, and all received Rules. I may rea- 
ſonably fuppoſe, then, the judicious Part _ the 

N own 
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ſtyle them in another Place) who are called upon 


to judge whether the Diſtreſs of your Song be Male or 


Female. 


Dick. Trifling as you think that Enquiry, 1 


don't care to part without an Anſwer to it. 

Jack. I ſuppoſe, then, by Silent you mean Con- 
ſcious Shade; therefore as both Lovers were under 
that Circumſtance, the Diſtreſs may be Hermaphro- 


dlitical. Methinks, now, inſtead of leaving the Song 


out for want of a Performer, it might have been 
ſet for a Chorus in two Parts; and the Conſcious 
Shades might have given each other a Muſical 
Challenge to a Declaration of Love. MT 

I can't avoid taking Notice of the admirable 
Reaſon you give for being hardly.perſuaded to throw 
away Terence's celebrated Funeral : — Becauſe (for- 
ſooth) Mr. Cibber's Zeal for the Work, his Care and 
Application in inſtructing the Actors, &c. was a very 
obliging Favour and Friendſhip to you. —— You put 
me in mind of an abſurd Fellow, who uſed to 


reaſon much after the ſame Manner ; Becauſe the 
Sun ſhines, therefore I love pickled Cucumbers. I wiſh, 


for your Credit Sake, you had found our ſuch 
another Reaſon for throwing away your whole 
Play. But ſince I have been thus free with you, 
give me leave to ask you a Queſtion. "Tis, I 
think, agreed on all hands, that the two. only 
Ends of Comedy are to Inſtruct and Delight ; 


pray, how are theſe two Ends anſwer d? 


Dick. The Moral of my Play, I think, is very 
plain, that Happineſs is the Reward Vertue. 


Jack. I fear, Dick, if there be any Truth in 


what I have urged, we ſhall want the Merit, which 
ſhould have been the Foundation of- the Moral : 


do that then Happineſs will be the Reward of Lu- 


worthineſs, 


4% 


in this Claſs of Critical 
Enquirers. Theſe are the Sal! Criticks (as you 
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worthineſs, How we'ſhall come at the entertaining 
Dulce, Lm at a loſs to find out. n 
Dick. How, Sir! I think Tom and Phillis enough 
to ſatisfy. | 5 
Jack. There, Dick, I can't agree with you: The 
Abſurdity of thoſe two Characters gives Diſguſt. 
And I muſt own, rather than be entertain'd with 
Monſters, I would join with thoſe who (as Horace 
expreſſes it) 
——media inter carmina poſcunt 
Aut urſum, aut pugiles, 
by far the more agreeable Entertainment of the two, 4 
Dick. In a word then, as I tell you in my Pre- 
face, I have introduced a Joy too exquiſite for Laugh- 
ter, that can have no Spring but in Delight, &c. 
Jack, I beg Leave to conſider thoſe Words, 4 
Joy too exquifite for Laughter, which (Laughter) can 
have no Spring but in Delight. If that's your Mean- 
ing, I may conftrue them thus : Laughter ariſes from f 
Delight, which is too mean a Source for my Joy; mine 
flows from ——— from Sorrow and Diſtraction, I 
ſuppoſe, Dick ; for ſo it really does. | 
Dick. Nay, Sir, you have made a wilful Miſtake, 
or your Ignorance has led you into it. I mean, 
My Joy has its Foundation in Happineſs and Succeſs, 
which can have no Spring but in Delight ; and there- n 
fore muſt be allowed to be the Object of Comedy. 
Jack. I confeſs, I was willing to make thoſe 
Words agree with the Performance; but at the 
ſame time I don't think you the clevereſt Blade 
that ever I met with at expreſſing your Meaning; 
however we'll wave that for once, and take it your 
own way. That which has its Foundation in Hap- 
pineſs and Succeſs, will be allow'd the Obje& of 
Comedy ; and Paſſions of all kinds may be repre- 
ſented in Comedy as well as in Tragedy; but then 
they muſt be expreſs'd in a different Manner, not 
in the Tragical Style and Tone; nor muſt the < 
| : Diſtreſs 
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Diftreſs be ſo exquiſite, as to melt the Heart with 
ſympathetick Grief; and render it incapable of 


reliſning the approaching Joy. Tis unnatural to 
ſuppoſe the Mind can fly jo readily from one EN 


treme to another. 


Dick. Lou know Horace ſays, 
Imterdum tamen & vocem Comedia rollit, 
Tratuſque Chremes tumi do delitigat ore. 
| Jack. True, Dick. But then theſe Starts of raf. 

ſion muſt not be durable, nor carried to too great 
a Height. Horace tells you immediately before, 

Verſibus exponi Tragicis, res Comica non vult. 
Terence, indeed, introduces Pamphilus in Diſtreſs; 

Hoccine eſt humanum factum aut inceptum ? &C. 
But what's this to Iadiana ? She cries out, Mat 
have I to do, but figh, and weep, and rave, run wild, a 
Lunatick in Chains, or hid in Darkneſs, mutter in as 


ſtracted Starts and broken Accents, my ſtrange, ſtrange 


Story? (p. 80.) 

Why, this is raiſing the Voice with a Vengeance! 
Could any mad Princeſs in a Tragedy have ſaid 
more? And, to make her yet more extravagant, 
in the next Sentence ſhe's raving againſt Heaven 
for making her unhappy. 


Dick. Nay, ſhe only tells vou, that muſt be the 


End of her Diſtraction. 


Jack. What! then ſhe's in her Senſes now, and 
ſo is running mad with Diſcretion > However, mad 
ſhe is preſently, and falls to tearing off her Cloaths, | 
and cries, Tl tear away all Traces of my former ſelf. 1 
expected, at leaſt, poor Indiana would have ſtript 
herſelf, and after that have tore out her Eyes, 
thoſe Conſcious Eyes, the Inlets to her Conſcious 


Heart, 


Dick. Her chief Deſign was to throw off her 
Bracelet. 


Jack. That's the greateſt Sign of her Madneſs, 


what 
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what you would be at. But let me firft take” 
Notice of Ariſtotle's Opinion concerning the Sub- 
ject of Comedy. He ſays, the 259 yeaotor is the 
Subje&; and Dacier, in his Annotations, will 
have him mean, that this is the only proper Subs 
je& for Comedy; but all agree that it is the chief. 
Terence is cenſured for having too much of the 
Moral, and too little of the Focoſe; and wauld 
have been thought more perfect, had he mix d em 
together. Poor Dick ! how we ſhall do to reconcile 
thee to Rules, I can't tell; for thou ſeem'ſt to 
want both. As to the Jocoſe Part, I muſt take 
Notice, tis not what does pleaſe, but what ought 

. is valuable. Ignorance of Arts, and a 


to 
miſguided Judgment, may lead ordinary People 


to miſtake the true Imitation of Nature, and 
grow fond of that which has no Reſemblance to 
her. (as ſome may do by admiring Tom and Phillis.) 
But fince there are Rules invented to direct the 
E Men of Senſe will examine by thoſe 


ules. Ariſtotle and Horace have been allow'd for 
many Ages to have been perfe& good Judges of 
Nature; and I fear, Dick, your running counter 
to them, will not convince the World to the Con- 


trary. - : | 
£ Word of the Bracelet, and I have done. 
Methinks, conſidering how often that Method of 
Diſcovery has been ued. you might have invented 
ſomething new. Beſides, tis hardly probable In- 
diana ſhould have that Bracelet, when we are told 
(p. 19.) the Advocate had ſeix d on all her Fortune, 
and was dragging her by Violence to Prifon.— 
But, after all, I can't help thinking Terence has 
diſcover'd Ehcery in a more rational, and every 
way a more agreeable Manner. Crito was known 
to Chremes to be an Inhabitant of Andria, a Man 
of Credit and Reputation: Cito ſtands up againſt 
Simo s Abuſes with a generaus Confidence, _ : 
: wit 
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uithout knowing Chremes to be the Father of Gheny, 
relates his Story, that an Athenian was ſhipwreck'd 
on the Coaſt of Andria, and with him a little Girl, 
that they were reliev'd by ſomeRelations of his from 
whom he learnt their Hiſtory ; Phania ſoon died, 


the Girl remain'd under their Care; from the 8 | 
ral Circumſtances, Chremes comes to underſtand that 


the two Perſons were his Brother Phania, and his 
Daughter Paſibula. Joy ariſes from the Diſcovery, 
to give general Satisfaction, and clear up all Dif- 
ficulties. 

Dick. I find, Mr. Freeman, you are obſtinately 
reſolv'd not to approve of my Play; and ſo I deſire 
at once an End to our Diſcourſe, and our Friend- 
Mp. 

Sack. Nay, Dick, if thy Reſentment reaches 0 
far, I fubmitt. But I'll not part without beſtowing 
one Word of friendly Advice, which may ſerve thee 
in thy future Attempts : 

Tu wihil invitd dices facieſue Minerva, 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Enter Mr. Dzx<-s. 
18 R. Freeman, I'm your bunbie Ser- 


0 vant; but am very ſorry to ſee you 

in ſuch vile Company. 

Jack. Hold, hold, Mr. Ds) 

not 10 1 I beſeech you: Pray how —— 
D. Nay, Sir, no Soothing me : with regard to 


_ Fellow and his Par fas” 7 m in a — of Na- 


& 1. ture, 
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h ture, ind am authorized by the Law of Nature to 


| glad to let my Blood out Provided each Drop wou,d | 


be as unruly as | pleaſe. (Vid. Pref.) 


Jack. Methinks, tis making a very ill Uſe of 
your Natural Privilege, to be abuſive. _. 
D. Abuſive, Sir? — ſuch another Word, and IôII 


let looſe my Nature againſt you. tell you, / 


have been wrong d, baſely wrong'd, and Larbarouſly us d 
by him aud his Favenrers. and am reſolu'd to do my- 
ſelf Juſtice. (Vid. Pref. to the Rem.) 

Jack. But is there no way of doing yourſelf 
Juſtice, but by laying aſide Good-Manners and 
Humanity, and turning yourſelt into the State of 


Nature, as you are pleas'd to call it? 


D. No; I have had convincing Proofs of that 
Truth; the World is fach a dull, inſenſible Aſs, 
that inſtead of returning thoſe Thanks which I have 
merited by; my Services; they tell me, 7 like nuthing, 
and am one who make it my Buſineſs to find Faults, 
but never diſcover Beauties. Is this a proper Return 
for my Labours? Ungrateful, ſtupid World! I'm 
in a State of Nature with 'em all; and wou'd be 


poiſon a Man. 

Jack. Why, truly, if you cou'd perſuade People 
to make the Experiment, I don't know what might 
be done while your Blood is in this ſtrong Ferment. 
Such an overflowing Gall, I ſhou'd think would be 
enough to infe& the whole Maſs. 

D. What? do you ſneer me too ? you then, wich 
the reſt of Mankind, ſhall feel the Vengeance of 

my Pen. I ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe incorri- 
gible Fools, who applaud thar Fellow's late Hum- 
drum Repreſentation. ( Vid. Rf} - 

Dick. Hum-drum, as you think it, I'm not afraid 
of its ſuffering by your Criticiſms ; — you foul- 
mouth'd Cerberus 

Jack. Ha, ha, ha! Well, Gentlemen, ſince ye are 
reſoly'd to engage, III ſtand by a little while, and 
ſee fair Play. | D. 
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BY: D. I tell thee, % barbarous Hibernian, I will bs | FR 
Doe juſtijy d in my Remarks, in ſpight of the Obſtinacy, * "= 
and the Clamours of thy moſt fooliſh Admirers, (Vid. - IN 22 
<4 th 1 en 1 
Dick. I tell thee again, thou wretched paltry _— 
1 Scribbler, thy Malice is as impotent as thy Pen, 1 
1 and I defy thee. 1 . ©, 
| D. Thou clumſy, aukward, ſpiritleſs Dawber of 
clean Paper; not all the Crowds of thy Countrymen, 
who aſſembled to hear and applaud a Parcel of Teagues 
_ talking Tipperary together, in thy late New Comedy, 
ſhall ſcreen thee from my Indignation. 
Dick. Thou Generaliſſimo of Bear-garden Cri- 
ticks, I and my ictorious Tonſor dare engage thee 
at any Weapons. | | 
Jack. Hold, Gentlemen, hold! a fair Bout! 1 
bur, I think, Mr. D----s, tis hardly prudent, or 
civil to attack a whole Country with fuch ſourrilous 
Language; becauſe you have a Quarrel with two 
3 or three of the Natives. | WET 1 
«| * D. The loud Abuſes which ſome Blockheads have 
= thrown on me, and the Silence of others who had 
1 not Courage to appear in my Vindication, has made 
me think alike of all Mankind; ſo that I renounce 
_— Society altogether, and in my preſent State of Na- 
a8 8" ture and Solitude, am reſqglv'd to buffet the Uni- 4 
E, 7 vere; 3 1 = 
Jack. With all my Heart.----But I can aſſure you 3 
of one Thing, you engage with very great Difad- | 4+ 
vantage againſt ſuch an invincible Body, and with 
„ very blunt Weapons too. I fear, if they have any 
Edge tis backward, and will be liable to be ſtruck 
down on your own Pate. 
38: Dick. Ay, ay, Sir, the World and I are againſt 
19 you, and we'll duſt your Jacket for you, before 
* we have done. | . 
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boerse: 
Hack. Don t triumph fo faſt, Dick ; for ought 1 
know, the World may be againſt ye both.  _ 
D. Well ſaid, Mr. Freeman; I ſhall be glad to 
have that abſurd, inſipid Wretch ſpew'd out of So- 
ciety too. I begin now to hope you'll be of my 
Opinion, in my Remarks on his 2 Lovers; and 
therefore I'll open to you. | 

You know Ariſtotle ſays in his Poeticks, There 
ſhou'd be no Incident in the Action of a Tragedy 
- ( which is ſtill more requiſite in Comedy) but what ſhou'd 
have its Reaſon ; becauſe the Abſurdity of the Incidents 
wou d deſtroy the Probability of the Action, and turn 
Poetical Fiction into downright Falſhgod. 

Now then obſerve: Danver e Father of In- 
diana, formerly an Eminent Merchant of Briſtol, upon 
his Arrival from the Indies with a great Eſtate, car- 
ries n a very great Trade at London, unknown to 
kis Friends aud Relations at Briſtol, under the Name 
| of Sealand, 

— How can this unthinking Knight reconcile this 

it Fittion to Probability, Reaſon, or Nature? (Pag. 15.) 

| A Dick. I profeſs I was not aware of that; nor do 

0 \ I know how I ſhal} anſwer it, till I have conſulted | 

. my Barber. Aſide. a 
| q Jack. You allow, Mr. D----s, he had Reaſons '$ 

1 ht: ſufficient for changing his Name, when his Misfor- Y 

94 (| 4 tunes drove him to the Ladies. | 

1 1 D. True; but is it probable at his Return to England 

5 with a vaſt Eſtate, he ſhou'd ſtill retain the Name 

| | kD of Sealand ? | 22 

Wo | Jack. Why not? in my Opinion it ſeems neceſ- . 

fary ; ſince the Credit was rais'd, and the Eſtate 

was got under the borrow'd Name, it appears rea- 

= Tonable he ſhou'd continue it as long as he thought 

1 fit to carry on the Trade; well knowing, that re- 

| fuming his proper Name muſt create great Con- 
fuſion among his Creditors and Correſpondents, ; 
: with whom he had all along dealt under the ficti- 

tious 
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tious Name of Sealand. Nor is it improbable his 
Friends at Briſtol (I mean ſuch whoſe Fidelity made 

them worthy of the Confidence) might be acquaint- 
ed with the whole Secret. — | 
Di. Does not Indiana herſelf tell you, (Pag. zo.) 
That My. Bevil has wrote to Briſtol ; and that he hag 
had Advice that her Father has not been heard of there, : 
almoſt theſe twenty Tears. 
Jack. I think tis probable, Bevil might write 
to a Correſpondent of his own, who (not being let 
„ into the important Secret) might readily make that 
Anſwer without any Enquiry at all, ſince it was 
the General Notion. | 

D. But how is that Monſter Sealand excus'd from 

enquiring after his Wife, his Siſter, aud his Daughter, 
and for felonionfly marrying a ſecond Wife ? If you 
F juſtify that, you are as great a Fool as the Knight. 
„ Jack. I fancy, Mr. B., if you was a little 


better temper'd, you'd ſee clearer into Things. = 
Sealand might be ſuppos'd to know the Fate of his J 
Wife, Siſter, and Daughter, from his Confidents 1 
at Briſtol, as far as they were capable of informing 1 
5 him; the Wife, we hear, thro' Fright and Grief, 1 
| 1 died at Sea, and no one was able to account for the | 3 
* reft; or perhaps he was inform'd, according to the | 3 
t current News, that they all ſhared the ſame Fate. A 
So that we will not imagine him ignorant of the Loſs A 
of his Wife, Cc. | | 5 

# D. But is it poſſible, a Man can return from the 
_ Indies with a vaſt Eftate, and his Original not be 5 
* | - Krown, eſpecially when he traded to every Part of the | F, 
f Jack. I don't ſee what his Fellow- Traders had 9 


F. to do with his Original. Tis probable, Sealand 
> withdrew from Briſtol with ſome few Effects, with 
1 which he traded, and by degrees grew rich. As 
«| 4 his Effects increas'd, they were known to thoſe 
=; with whom he traded, and his Credit grew in pro- 
2 1. __ portion. 
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portion. And as Traders in all Parts have a Com- 
munication with each other, the Fame of Sealand's 
growing Subſtance might ſpread, without their 
having any Knowledge of his Family. Nor can 
I ſee what Influence that Knowledge ſhou'd have 
on his Credit; ſince I'm inclined to believe many 


Citizens of London have gotten great Eſtates, whoſe 
Family and Original has hardly been known to 


themſelves. Upon the Whole, this Jacident, in 
my Opinion, may bear the Teſt of Ariſtotle's Rule, 


notwithitanding any thing you have urged to the 
Contrary. 7 | | 
Dick. Finzza, Victoria ! Victoria! there's no need 
of my Barber. | | | 
D. Peace, Tipperary ! you ſhan't think to eſcape 
thus; nor ſhall your fagrant Blunders be ſmother'd 
over at this rate. | 
I am ſorry to find, Mr. Freeman, yon have ſo 
little Senſe to take that notorious Blunderer's Part 
againſt me, who, I think, have ſo far eftabliſh'd 
my Reputation as a Critick, that I cannot err; and 
as a Critick I dare affirm he is not to be vindicated 
in the following Particular, (Pag. 16.) in training 
Young Bevil's filial Obedience ſo far, as to make his 
Father a Promiſe not to marry without his Conſent. 
To juſtify this Obſervation, IJ have condeſcended 
to call in Mr. Locke for my Second. 
Jack, Mr. Locke's Opinion in this Caſe is ſo well 
known, that you might have ſpared yourſelf the 
Trouble of that long Quotation. But (with due 
Deference to that great Man) I may venture 
to ſay the Authority of the Parent has been diſ- 
cuſs'd by as able Pens; from whence it will ap- 
pear, that the Parent has a Right to that Pro- 
miſe, and that the Son can by no Means be freed 
from the Authority of his Father. 1 
D. Ha, ha, ha! that's a pretty Jeſt indeed! 
what then becomes of our Natural Freedom? 


Jack. 


j 
EE "POSTSCRIPT ow 
Jack. Truly,Ithink,'tis ſuperſeded by the Fathers 
Natural Right. The Scriptures carry that Point 
ſo far, that the Sons might be ſold for the Pay- 
P 1 ment of Debts, 2 Kings1v. 1. and Matthi. xviii. 25. 
D. Prithee, Freeman, don't be ſo formal, as to 
quote Scripture, mind what Mr. Locke ſays. 
Jack. I confeſs myſelf a little Unpolite indeed 
in that Quotation. But other Proofs may be 
brought to ſer forth the Fatherly Authority in Oppo- 
ſition to Mr. Locke, 
| Ariſtotle calls the Pater-familias, 6 Baonevs* and 
„e gives him full Power over his whole Family. 
| Quintilian ſpeaking of the Paternal Authority, ſays 
thus, ( Declam. 6.) Pater juſfit ; hoc nomen omni lege 
majus eſt. | 
And Cæſar to the ſame Purpoſe (de Bel. Gal. 
Lib. VI.) lays it down, that Vri in Uxores, ficuti 
in Libero;, vita neciſque habent poteſtatem. 
tf | 5 From hence, Sir, I can venture to affirm, that 
' Bevil's Engagement to his Father is not without a 
Foundation on Probability, Reaſon, and Nature. 
6 * D. What, Sir, I ſuppoſe you are a Diſciple of 
© old L---y's, and a pert Stickler for the Patriarchal 


wa 


Scheme. 
1 Dick. Nay, Sir, as bitter an Enemy as Mr. D---s 
is, I muſt take his Part there. It ill becomes the 


Patron of Liberty (as I call myſelf) to allow 
F ſuch an abſolute, unlimited Power; and therefore, 
. Sir, I ſay | 
D. No; hold Dick! you are too apt to blun- 
der; let me diſpute the Caſe with him. I ſay, 
Sir —— 2 
Jack. Lookee, Gentlemen, ye may ſpare your- 
ſelves the Pains of a Diſpute on this Topick; ye 


may both enjoy your Opinions unenvied, and un- 4 

controuled by me. My preſent Purpoſe is, only A 

do defend Dick, where I think him defenſible,and to | 22 

6 1 9 prove the Invalidity of your Criticiſm. . * 
1 
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or any Man in England. I ſay —— 7f the Son is 
in Expeftation of an Eſtate from his Father, he. is 
engaged to a good deal of Compliance, after he comes 
to Tears of Diſcretion. But that was not Bevil's Caſe. 
Jack. So then, it ſeems, Money is to be the 
Meaſure of Duty. > 
D. Duty! what the D---1 do you top your 
old-faſhion'd, aukward, inſignificant Words upon 
me for? I'll have you to know, Sir, Tm in a State 
of Nature. Prithee don't be ſuch a Fool as to talk 
of Duty. 


Fack. Let me only obtain this ; that the Son was 


at Liberty to make that Promiſe to his Father, whom 
he acknowledges to be the beſt of Fathers; and 
that he cou'd not offend any Law by ſo doing, 

D. I tell you again, he was not at Liberty to 
make that Promiſe; for he was in Danger of pe- 
riſbing by it. 


| Jack. Periſhing ? why, I thought he enjoy'd a 


great Eſtate ſeparate from his Father. 


D. Fire and Faggot! 1 can't bear ſuch Stupi- 
dity! I tell you he was in Danger of periſbing for 


Love. | 


Jack. Your Pardon, Sir, you did not ſpeak fo 


os before; and truly I did not ſuſpect the young, | | 5 ö 


an was in ſuch an Extremity; for he appears to 
me to have had a perfect Government over his 
Paſſions, ſince he could love even to Dotage, and 
yet forbear making any Advances, tho' the Lady 
ſtrongly preſs d him to it. But if we may believe 
BeviPs own Account of his Father's Tenderneſs, 
*tis more than probable, upon a Declaration'of ſuch 
a Danger, the. old Fellow might have been brought 


to Compliance. 5 


D. How unhappy was it for me, that I aroſe in 
this dull, inſenſible Age, to have to do only with 
Fools, incapable of Conviction ? 9 
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D. That's more than you are able to prove, Sir, 
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Jack. Truly, Mr. D--s, I don't know whether 
ls am to lament the Age or you moſt; for ye both 
© feem heartily ſorry for your Meeting. 
But to our Purpoſe.--—Tis enough for me, if 
I have provd your laſt mention'd Incident may 


have a Foundation on either Probability, Reaſon, or 7 
Mature. 1 | .* 
D. For once, Il borrow an Expreſſion from the 

= clumſy Knight, and tell you your Reaſoning is preg- | 3 
<= nant with Abſurdity. a 4 
Ho can you clear up the Taking of the Infant 1 
Captive, and the Circumſtances of that Captivity ? $ 

v The Mother, Daughter, and Aunt, it ſeems, were taken | | 

by a Privateer from Toulon, and carried into that 2 4 

Place. (Rem. p. 27.) I ask in the firſt place, |» 

Did you ever hear that Toulon ſent out any Priva- * 

teers ? FE 4 


Jack. Suppoſe it did not; Toulon is a ſtrong and 
populous City, and a noted Port; and ſurely it may 
de, at leaſt, probable, that Privateers might have 
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bein ſet out from thence, which is enough to juſtify 
Fe 4 RX the Fiction. | 5 | | 4 
= D. But ſecondly, Is it probable, that ſuch a Privateer 1 
Pond cruize in the Ocean? | & | 
Jack. Why not? I never knew they were con- | 
| fined otherwiſe than by the private Orders from the 


„ Government to which they belong'd, and that occa- 
ſinally thoſe Orders were enlarged. | ; 
Di. But thirdly, Can you imagine an Eafſt-India 
3 Vieſſel, which had Force enough to venture without 4a 
* Convoy, ſhou'd be taken by a Privateer. 
4 | - | Jack, What Force it might have, I can't pretend 
1 80H determine; but that Trading Veſlels have ven- 
N tur'd without a Convoy, and have been ſo taken, 


is, I believe, beyond Diſpute. 
D. But fourthly, J it probable, that ſuppofing a 
Privateer from Toulon ſhou'd have taken ſuch 4 
Mel, it worn'd rather _—_— into Toulon, than into 


Breſt 
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_ Breſt or &i. Malo, and not have it retaken'in that lung 
Voyage of above a thouſand. Miles 
Jack, What their Reaſons might be for ſo doing, 
. mult be bet known to themſelves; but that they might 
be at Liberty to do it, I think, is probable enough; 
and that Eſcapes, as miraculous as what you men- 
tion, have been made on the Seas, I dare ſay, may 
be eaſily provid. Upon the Whole, I don't diſcern 
ſuch groſs Abſurdities as you wou'd impoſe on 
theſe Circumſtances. + | | 
D. Once more then, — (for I am in a Hu- 
mour at this Time to indulge your Weakneſs. - 
Let us ſuppoſe the Privateer got ſafely with his Prize 


into Toulon. Might not Iſabella write, the? Indiana 


was an Infant? Tho' there was no Paſſage for Letters 
 direfly thro' France, was not the Way of Holland 
open? aud might not Sealand, upon his Coming from 
the Indies, after a little Enquiry, have found that his 
Siſter and Daughter had been at Toulon? 
Jack. We may conſider they were taken and kept 
cloſe Priſoners ; and I'm inclined to believe we have 
had many Inſtances of ſuch with us, who have been 
deny'd the Uſe of Pen and Ink. The current 
News at Briſtol might have been, that they were all 
dead ; and the two Survivors not being able to 
contradict it, after ſo many Years Sealand might 
well conclude em all dead.  _ 
But granting there are ſome little Miſtakes in 
thoſe Circumſtances ; Horace is more inclined to 
pardon in ſuch Caſes, than you -are. He ſays, 
Perum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit nature. 
Ariſtotle ſays in his Poeticks, - that the Errors of 
Poets are of two Kinds; the one an Offence againſt 
Poetick Rules and Precepts, which are of the Eſ- 
ſence of Poetry; the other Kind is accidental ſuch 
as a Miſtake in Geography, Oc. which is 2 
5 „ reor. 
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Error. Thus Lacan errs, when he ſays, the River 
Timavus is in Padua. 'Thus Virgil too, when he ® 
ſays, Æneas kill'd Stags in Ajrica, where there 
were none to be ſeen. Such as theſe are allow'd 
by Ariſtotle and Horace to be pardonable Errors ; 
and truly they appear to me ſomewhat greater than | 
' thoſe you have charged on. the Knight. _ 5 2 
D. I think Im the beſt Judge of that, being a { = 
profeſs'd Critick, and having a Natural Right to - [= 
find Fault; and therefore, I ſay once again, There 
4 is no Incident in the Conſcious Lovers, but what is 
attended with ſome great Abſurdity, 3 Le 
Jack. I don't know, whether you have a Natural 
Right to find Faults ; but a Natural Propenſity I 
can readily allow you.----However, don't miſtake 
me, I have no Intention to vindicate the whole Play; 

. or which J call Dick to witneſs) but I'm of Opi- 
nion, ſome of your Remarks might have been ſpared, 
and other more ſubſtantial Errors have been diſ- 
cover'd. | . 
+ || + D. I tell yon, Sir, the whole Piece is pregnant 
with Tipperary. | 1 
The Action of Indiana in throwing away her Brace- 
|  ZJet, is an intolerable Blunder ; for 'twas neither ne- 
1 ceſſary nor profitable, that in the Height of her Agony, fhe 

| Y fhou'd think of her Bracelet. (Pag. 26.) 
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Jack. It was neceſſary, it ſeems, that ſhe ſhou'd 
throw it from her, ſince by ſuch Means the Diſco- 
very was to be made, and fo far it was profitable too. 
B. Suppoſing ſhe did think of it, is it probable ſhe 
4 ſhou'd reſolve to throw away the greateſt Token that ſhe 
| had to remember her dead Mother, for whuſe Memory her 
Grief and Diſtreſs ought naturally to renew and redouble 4 
her Tenderneſs? | by y 

| Jack, Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that the Action of 
throwing away the Bracelet, was the Reſult of 
Thought, or a fix d Reſolution, as you wou'd have 
it. We are to conſider E under * 
” 2 O 


5 5 
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of Grief tearing herſelf to pieces, and caſting off 
all her Ornaments, to fit herſelf for Madneſs : Under 
ſuch exquiſite Diſtreſs, tis hardly probable ſhe 
ſhou'd have Leiſure to think with Tenderneſs of her 
dead Mother's Token ; but we may eaſily imagine 
the firſt Dawn of her returning Senſe wou'd have 


brought back that Token to her Remembrance, 


and have excited her Diligence for the Recovery of 


it. TI agree with you, the Method of Diſcoveries 


by Tokens is dull enough; tho* I cannot approve 
your Reaſoning upon it. 

D. My Reaſoning! if any Man dares diſ- 
approve my Reaſoning, he's an Aſs; therefore I ad- 
viſe you, Mr. Freeman, for your Credit ſake, re- 
cant what you've ſaid, and be convinced in Time. 


_ Obſerve, with what little Judgments that ſpiritleſs, 
ere, 


abſurd Teague has read over Terence's Andria! If we 
compare the Nature of Pamphilus's Refuſal to marry, 
with that of young Bevil's, "twill plainly appear Simo 
won d have Reaſon to be angry, and that old Bevil 
von d have none. (Pag. 31.) 
Jack. Why ſo, I beſeech you? 
D. Bend 
great Dowry, 
Jack. So wou'd Bevil. 

D. But Pamphilus wanted it, having nothing but 
what his Father ſupply'd him with, who, perhaps, might 
not be very eaſy in his own Circumſtances. . 

Jack. And for ought we know to the contrary, 


Simo might be as rich as Sir John and his Son toge- 


ther, and ſo might have been eaſy on that Score. 
*Tis probable he was very rich, or Chremes wou d 
not, perhaps, have made that voluntary Offer to 
beſtow his only Daughter with a great Dowry on 


Pamphilus. Simo's chief Complaint to Chremes is, 
his Son's Diſobedience. 


Pietatem guati ! nonne te miſeret mei, 
Tantum laborem capere ob talem filium? 
| | RE,” 


Pamphilus wou'd refuſe a Wife with a | 


vhich I take to be the Queſtion between us. 


NG TS ip 
Simo does not complain of his Son's refuſing a 
reat Fortune; but of his Diſobedience in marry- 


ing without his Privity and Conſent, and of the Im- n 


prudence and Folly of ſuch a Choice. | 
D. But Simo fear'd his Son was engaged to a 


Courtex an; for ſuch Glycery paſs d for. | 
Jack. Old Bevil was of the ſame Opinion too, 


and I think had as much Reaſon for it; for all the 
Knowledge he had of Indiaua was, that his Son had 
her in keeping. . 
D. However, old Bevil did not believe, (if he did 
ſuppoſe Indiana a kept Miſtreſs) that it wou d bring any 
Scaudal either upen himſelf or his Family, 
Jack. Nevertheleſs Sir John Bevil cou'd not but 


know, that ſuch a Practice is as much againſt Law 


in London, as it was in Athens; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the Frequency of it, I dare affirm there are 
many ſober, thinking People of all Ranks in this 
bleſſed Town (as you are pleas'd to call it with a 
Sneer ) who abhorr ſuch an abominable Licence ; 
ſo that if Sir John had a true Regard for his Son's 


Reputation and Honour, he muſt have been equally 


concern'd with Simo; at leaſt, there was an equal 
Reaſon for his Reſentment upon that Occaſion ; 

D. I abſolutely declare. twou d have been doum- 
right ridiculaus in old Bevil to pretend to be offended in 


caſe his Sou ſhow'd refuſe to marry a Woman whom he 


does not like becauſe ſhe's of his Father's chuſing. (Pag.32.) 
Jack. Why wou'd it have been more ridiculous in 
old Bevil, than in Simo? | £ 


D. Becauſe young Bevil was in Poſſeſſion of a great 


Eſtate, aud entirely independent of his Father. 


Jack. From thence 'twill follow, that Obedience 
is only due to the Father on account of his Eſtate, 


and the Dependence of the Son muſt follow that; 


otherwiſe, both Fathers had an equal Claim comes 
: Son's. 
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Son's Obedience; ind both Sons had an equal Obli- 


gation on em to pay it. 


D. What? muſt the Son who has beſpoke a Diſh for | 
himſelf, take up with another that is his Averſion, . only 


becauſe his Father chuſes it ? 


Jack. To carry on your Allufion. — I don't know 


bat the Father might beſt underſtand the Art of 


Eookery ; he, it ſeems, was providing a Diſn for 


his Son with rare ſavoury Sauce, and finely gar- 


fiſn'd. However, if the Son cou'd better reliſh a 


plain Slice of his own chuſing, it wou'd have been 


but decent to have told his Father ſo, and deſir d 


that he might not be cramm'd. 

D. Prithee, Freeman, don't be impertinent, for I 
am not in a Humour to bear it.—!I tell you at once, 
a; Bevil had a Paſſion for another, it had been a Juſt 


Cauſe of Refuſal; and if his Father had been unrea-: 
ſonably offended, the Son, who has no Dependence upon 


him, might very reaſouably have been comforted. — 


This I am ſure is conſiſtent with Natural Freedom. 
; Jack. So that you wou'd encourage aSon, who has | 


Money in his Pocket, to conſult his own Inclina- 


tions altogether, without any Regard to his Father's 


Conſent or Approbation. You ſet a fine Pattern 


of filial Obedience truly! I never cou'd yet learn 


that there ever was any ſuch Independent State of 


Nature as you ſeem to tickle for; there is a Rule in 
the Civil Law, Quicquid ex me © uxore med naſci- 
tur, in mea poteſtate eft, Methinks this ſounds very 


like the Voice of Nature too. 


Dick. Lookee, Sir, I'll give up my whole Play, 


rather than allow any Notion ſo abſurd as that. 


Prithee, D--—+s, give me thy Hand, and as I am 
thy Brother-Natural, and Brother-Libertine, let 


us ſtand by each other. 


D. Avaunt Teague, avaunt ! Til enter into no 
League with ſuch à dull, clumſy, barbarous Hibernian. 
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Lam refolv'd to ſtand by myſelf, to go my own 


Way. 
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"POSTSCRIPT. | 
Way, and treat all Mankind as a Parcel of ſpirie- 
 bsſs Fools. | 9 75 


Jack. Give me Leave, Mr. D----s, to put you in 


mind of a Paſſage in Boileau's 4th Satyr. 
Chacun ſuit dans le monde une route incertaine, 

Selon que ſou erreur le joue & le promene; 

Et tel y fait] habile & nous traite de fous, 

Qui ſous le nom de ſage eſt le plus fou de tous. 

D. J confeſs I have been guilty of one Piece of 
Folly, which I heartily regrett; that is, in ſubmit- 
ting my Remarks to ſo injudicious a Perſon. I muſt 
tell you, Mr. Freeman, in plain Terms, you have 
no more Senſe than the Knight. As for him, as 
long as Malice holds a Seat in this ſwelling Heart, 
I'll not give o'er till I have wrote him ſilent ; and J 
will be juſtify'd in ſpight of the Obſtinacy and Clamonrs 
of his moſt fooliſh Admirers. And if hereafter my 
Pen ſhou'd glance at you, you may thank your own 
Forwardneſs for it. | 
Jack. In truth, Mr. D---s, I ſhall not be afraid 

if *tis turn'd full at me. The Heat and Fire of 
your Temper deſtroys as weil the Force of your 
Criticiſms, as of your Spleen. Upon this Occafion it 
may not be impertinent to. quote a Paſſage from 
that excellent French Critick, Rapin, upon Satyr ; 
and I think the Application will not be altogether 
Foreign. Speaking of Juvenal, he ſays thus; 
Juvenal avec tout ſou ſerieux, a de peine à reüſſir, 
pour rendre le vice ridicule; car enfin ces violentes 
manieres de declamation qu'il met par tout en uſage, 
ont ſouvent treſ-peu Per Ine perſuade preſque 
rien; parce qu'il eſt toujours en colere, & qu'il ne 
parle point de ſang froid.— Avec toutes ces expreſ- 
ſions eee fait peu d'impreſſion ; parce qu'il a 
rien de delicat, ny rien de naturel. Ce eſt point un 


de ſon fiecle, c eſt un eſprit de vanite & d' oftenta- 
tion, c'eſt par temperament plus que par raiſon, qu'il 
| fait 


veritable zele qui le fait parler contre les dereglemens - 
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Pack. Take em as you pleaſe I leave cou 
Dew upon em, and digeſt em at your Leif 
Mr. D. 5, 10 75 Sery ant! e 
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